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AN INTRODUCTION TO BACKGROUND 


Dear Reader: 


The function of BACKGROUND on WORLD POLITICS, as seen 
by the staff which produces it, is the collection and classification 
of cross-disciplinary data relating to world politics. The object of 
this process is to be of assistance to those who teach, write, or 
simply think about international relations. 

The need for such a journal was recognized at the summer 
Seminars on the Teaching of International Relations which were 
sponsored by the Ford Foundations during the mid-1950’s. The 
point continually came up, especially in the 1955 seminar, that a 
thorough grasp of international relations requires that one be duly 
cognizant of the continuously changing developments and research 
findings in well over a dozen disciplines. Competency in internation- 
al relations requires information on such topics as: the military, 
scientific and economic condition and capability of each nation; the 
processes and conclusions of national policy-making; old and new 
techniques used in pursuing foreign policy goals; the attitudes, 
traditions, and values of the world’s peoples and their leaders; and 
the thoughts being advanced by those scholars concerned with theory 
construction in political science and related disciplines. No one 
can possibly find time to cover all this. The data on these 
matters are changing continuously and much research on them is 
reported in non-political journals. The intent of BACKGROUND on 
WORLD POLITICS is to syphon off and digest fresh data and 
ideas which pertain to world politics but which are scattered through 
publications not primarily devoted to world politics (See list of 
PERIODICALS READ, infra.). 


Your comments and suggestions as to how BACKGROUND can 
better fulfill its function are welcomed. 


H. Dicken Cherry 
Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military Policies and Capabilities 
AMERICAN FORCES IN EUROPE 


The core of US Army, Europe (USAREUR) is the Seventh Army. It 
has the V and VII Corps and five divisions—3d Infantry, 9th Infantry, 24th 
Infantry, and the 3d and 4th Armored plus the 2d, 11th and 14th Armored 
Cavalry regiments and the 4th Armored Group. 

USAREUR is under the US European Command which controls US 
army, navy and air forces. The commander-in-chief of USAREUR has under 
him the Berlin Command, Northern and Southern Area Commands, the 
Seventh Army, Europe (Rear) Communications Zone, and the US Southern 
European Task Force. 

USAREUR has at least one-sixth of the ground forces regarded by General 
Norstad as being necessary for the defense of Western Europe. 

In the event of war the Seventh Army, the First French Army and the 
II and III German Corps would make up the forces of the Central Army 
Group which would be commanded by the commander of USAREUR from 
his Heidelberg Headquarters. 

(Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, “U. S. Army in Europe,” ARMY INFORMATION 
DIGEST, Vol. 16, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 49-57.) 


CONFUSION ABOUT DETERRENCE 


The concept of “deterrence” has served many meanings for many purposes 
through the past decade and a half until it has been “deformed” from its 
original simple meaning of “preventing an enemy attack anywhere by posing 
the threat of counteraction somewhere.” It has, in the eyes of the anony- 
mous author whom the editors declare “an imaginative strategic thinker,” 
deteriorated from its conceptualzation as a “deterrent to communization” 
(Churchill) through a phase of “deterrent to war” (Sec. of Def. Johnson 
et al) subsequently to be “‘graduated” (Kissinger) and thence to “deterrence 
to direct Russian attack against the United States itself” (Today’s Reality). 
The author decries its use from a position of inferior military. capability, 
seeing the US as being “deterred” from meeting its international commit- 
ments until we “get on with the stupendous task of creating a truly superior 
military force.” 

(Anonymous essay, “Deterrence: Everybody’s Concept.” AIR FORCE 
MAGAZINE, Vol. 44, No. 7, July 1961, pp. 49-51.) 


WHAT PRICE DETERRENCE 


Suppose a nuclear strike in which the US delivered an 18-20 kilomegaton 
attack which destroyed 85-90% of the Soviet population in the first sixty 
days and wiped out their major cities and seven-eights of their industries. 
The probability is that, one day out of three, 50% of the population in areas 
as far away as Britain would receive a lethal dose of radiation from the 
US attack and countries such as India and Burma would have higher rates. 
The Soviets would have lost but would the US have won? The USSR prob- 
ably could deliver a 2.5 to 5 kilomegaton attack. It would kill between 75-80 
percent of the US population in the first sixty days. 


Should the US undertake to meet its commitments with all-out nuclear 
attacks? We have obligations to “a great many brave men from Norway 
through Iran to Indochina, who have staked their lives on US obligations 
to defend the periphery.” But can't we find a way short of 80% casualties? 
(Arthur T. Hadley, “If the Deterrent Fails,” ARMY, Vol. 11, No. 9, April 
1961, pp. 23-29.) “ 


WESTERN DEFENSE AND US POLICY 


Western military defense and security rely on US defense forces. The 
nature of the defense force is influenced by the fact that it is built not to 
be used and the fact that it will not be used until it has sustained the attack 
of an enemy. The US employs the concept of deterrence which involves the 
issues of strengthening limited-conflict weapons and gaining dependable 
agreements on weapons tests and disarmament. 

US diplomatic-military policy is based on the principle of interdependence. 
Its two aspects involves interdependence with other free world nations and 
interdependence between defense policy and other aspects of international 
strategy. 

(L. Saltonstall, “Western Military Strength and Security,” THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 336, July 1961, p. 62.) 


NOTE TO READERS: 


A condensation of Che Guevara’s La Guerra de Guerillas appears in 
ARMY, Vol. 11, Nos. 8, 9 and 10, March, April and May, pp. 23-32, 59-63, 
63-69. 


CUTTING ADMINISTRATIVE RED-TAPE 


USAP’S outgoing Director of Administrative Services, Col. James L. Tarr, 
examines the results of a determined AF-wide campaign of recent years to 
streamline Air Force administrative efficiency and seeks to “share this ex- 
perience in an area of concern both to the service and industry, and to 
encourage further progress in the paperwork business.” A new letter form 
takes 20% less time and stilted verbosity is being discouraged in the new 
“Guide for Air Force Writing.” Other more technical innovations lend to 
an administrative efficiency “essential to the national strength we need for 
survival through these days and years of grim international challege.” 
(Col. James L. Tarr, “USAF’s Paperwork Pipeline,” AIR FORCE MAG- 
AZINE, Vol. 44, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 43-49.) 


AGAINST PRE-EMPTIVE ATTACK 


“Pre-emptive attack is offensive military nuclear war planned so as to 
gain an initial military advantage. Its advocates say it is not the same as 
preventive war because the enemy has started the war by actions which make 
us morally certain that he will attack.” 

If we make such an attack it will (1) demonstrate that we do not trust in 
a Christian God—that we’ place our total reliance on ourselves and our 
weapons; to save 30 million Americans we would kill 20 mlilion Americans 
and 80 million Russians; (2) show that we have repudiated our stand against 
aggression; (3) show we have rejected our Christian ideology; (4) show us 
to be a nation of hypocrites; (5) we would forever bear a crushing burden 
of guilt. 

The essential case against this type of attack is religious, but there is a 
secular case based on the weakness of human nature. If we begin to think 
- of this method of attack as a defense, we might use it to further our ambi- 
tions, thus bringing about the holocaust we seek to avoid. 

(Captain Warren G. Corliss, USN (Ret.), “The Case Against Pre-emptive 
Attack,” U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 7, 
July, 1961, pp. 31-35.) 


NEW MILITARY PHILOSOPHY 


The prewar military philosophy was deficient in overlooking the peace- 
time capabilities of military force. 


The new military philosophy recognizes that military force is a means, an 
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instrument for obtaining objectives, not an objective in itself, and that it is 
one of many means available to society to attain its objectives. Military force 
can be used in peace or war. It can be used offensively, defensively, or as 
a deterrent. The new philosophy recognizes the need for co-ordinating many 
functions not previously well-coordinated. 


It recognizes that military forces must posses a higher level of technical 
competence than ever before and must be prepared for more immediate op- 
erations. However, remembering that Germany’s forces in two wars had a 
high-level technical competence, the new philosophy says such forces must 


be wisely used in that there are dangers and limitations in the application of 
military force. 


The new military philosophy rejects preventive war, pure war and massive 
retaliation. 

The whole society is concerned with military service. But just as the 
civilian must be concerned with military policy so the officer must be con- 
cerned with problems formerly considered the province of the civilian. “To 
eliminate the officer from the policy-making process . . . would be wasting 
a source of knowledge and defense that we can ill afford to lose.” 

(Lt. Col. Charles M. Fergusson, Jr., “A New U. S. Military Philosophy,” 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 1, January, 
1961, pp. 42-49.) 


WE WON IN KOREA 


The communists were thrown back into North Korea; they did not win 
their objective. In retrospect history may establish the Korean War as the 
high water mark of communist sickness. It may have cracked the myth of 


historical inevitability among the people behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. The communist concession on voluntary repatriation of prisoners was 
a victory for the West. 114,500 Chinese and 34,000 North Koreans in UN 
hands declined repatriation; while 22 Americans used their option to stay 
in Red China. 

(Robert Daly, “Did We Lose the Korean War?” U. S. NAVAL INSTI- 
TUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 33-37.) 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PAST AND FUTURE 


Prior to the beginning of the military assistance program in 1950, countries 
which received US aid possessed the following forces: 3,600,000 army per- 
sonnel; 1200 naval vessels; 17,000 aircraft (including 600 jets). By 1958 these 
forces were: 4,700,000 army personnel; 2500 combat vessels; 32,000 aircraft 


(including 14,000 jets). The US has contributed $20 billions; allies, $105 
billions. 


We appear to require: (1) maintenance of a technologically and opera- 
tionally superior nuclear delivery system; (2) maintenance of air-sea de- 
fense system; (3) maintenance of sufficient US forces in Europe to assure 
continued development of a NATO force capable of holding Europe as a 
base for anti-communist movement; (4) development of independent military 
forces in Asia and Middle East; (5) development and deployment of flexible 
allied military forces. 

(Col. William R. Kintner, “Role of Military Assistance,” U. S. NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 3, March, 1961, pp. 76-83.) 


WESTERN AND SOVIET BLOCS COMPARED 
Superficially the Soviet bloc is greater than the Western bloc. It has 
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970 million people as compared to 450 million in the Western bloc. It has 
9,300,000 under arms as opposed to 8,700,000 on the Allied side. The Soviet 
bloc is more compact geographically. 


The US looks to its Allies for 71% of the effective military strength of 
the Western alliance. The USSR’s allies contribute only 51%. On the basis 
of ground forces only, the US allies contribute 84% as compared to 59% 
for Russia’s allies. 


An oceanic alliance represents a great dispersal of targets, reducing vul- 
nerability to enemy action. It has the special mobility of seapower. 


The allies of the USSR have a gross national product around 60% of that 
of the Soviet Union. US allies have a gross national proudct equal to 120% 
that of the US. The USSR is gaining rapidly over the US in production, but 
the Soviet bloc is not gaining as rapidly as the complex of western alliances. 
US dependence on its allies will grow in the decade ahead. The Soviet bloc’s 
growth advantage is much greater when we use the yardstick of industrial 
production than when we use gross national product. In GNP the Soviet 
bloc has been growing by 7%4% a year as against 4% for US and allies. But 
in industrial production Soviet growth is 101%4% against 434 for US. 
(William H. Hessler, “Care and Feeding of an Oceanic Alliance,” U. S. 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 4, April, 1961, 27ff.) 


II. The Economic and Social Substructure 


POPULAR REACTION TO SOVIET MAN IN SPACE 


Indifference and disbelief marked popular American reactions to Russia’s 
man in space, according to this preliminary analysis of data which is admit- 
tedly not systematically collected. The author, a social psychologist at the 
Brookings Institution, views the indiffernce as “part of the larger indiffer- 
ence that features popular reaction to events remote from popular daily 
preoccupations ;” the disbelief as part of the “general attitude of ‘Aah, every- 
body’s got an angle these days! Who knows what really happened?” It is 
suggested that calmness may lead to a cooler estimate, but on the other hand 
such complacency may retard a necessary effort on our own part. 


(Donald N. Michael, “How America Viewed the News of Soviet Man in 
Space,” AIR FORCE MAGAZINE, Vol. 44, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 67-71.) 


REACTION OF A COLUMNIST 

“Anything that nourishes the strength of the Soviet ruling clique and 
enhances its prestige is a misfortune for the cause of freedom” asserts this 
article that views the Soviet space achievement with more alarm than that 
evinced by the “average man.” Decrying our tendency to shrug off defeats, 
this Washington columnist endorses the necessity for sacrifice to turn the 
tide. 


(William V. Shannon, “Gagarin: A Tragedy for the Free World,” AIR 
FORCE MAGAZINE, Vol. 44, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 72-75.) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS REPORTING IS WARPED 


There is a strong nationalistic bias in US reporting of foreign affairs. 
Foreign developments, inevitably, are placed in the context of the cold war. 
Installation of a new premier, or a riot, must be referred to by reporters as 
either pro-American or anti-American. The explanation of an event frequent- 
ly stops with the use of overworked, emotionally laden terms, such as iron 
curtain, free-world, communist threat, appeasement, un-American, subversive, 
brain-washing, and leftist. The press services are prone to accept, support, 


and justify State Department reports on cold war policies; rather than re- 
search, analyze, and report in a detached manner. 

It is the responsibility of the press to provide understanding of social 
upheavals. Anti--Communist reporting in stereotypes does not explain such 
events and only brings demand for anti-Commuist measures. Wire services 
could support world coverage of news by sending more correspondents over- 
seas and inducing them to get the world point of view not simply to give 
them the responsibility of supporting the “national image.” 

(Robert H. Sollen, “Nationalistic Bias in Reporting Cold War,” EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER, July 8, 1961, pp. 64-65.) 


PSYCHIATRY AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Institutionalization of persons who are mentally ill permits the psych 
atrist to become society's agent in determining the patient’s eligibility to 
remain a member of his society. What are the rights of persons so commit- 


_ ted? They now number some 600,000, and each year committments to mental 


institutions outnumber committments to prisons by more than three to one. 


Civil committment to institutions rests on the premise of a diagnosis of 
“dangerousness.” The diagnosis may be made on unscientific grounds due to 
the infancy of psychiatric science and the “personal” nature of its practice. 


The Supreme Court has usually taken a view in favor of individual freedom 
when the danger is that of only potential violence. Since we place our faith 
in the psychiatrist as the expert qualified to delineate mental illness—to de- 
termine potential dangerousness—we are confronted with a possible chal- 
lenge to individual personal freedom and to civil liberties. One psychiartist, 
Thomas Szasy, is quoted as suggesting that we need a “Bill of Rights for the 
Mentally Ill” and that people should even have a “right to be mentally ill.” 

“Let us remember,” the author warns, that “we are all potentially 
dangerous.” 

(Carl R. Vann, “Psychiatry, Mental Illness, and Civil Liberties,” THE 
AMERICAN BEHAVIORAL SCIENTIST, Vol. IV, No. 10, June, 1961, 
pp. 28-30.) 


EFFECT OF TARIFF CHANGE ON IMPORTS 

Tariff drops are an indifferent method of curbing domestic inflation. A 
study of the effects of general (GATT) tariff concessions granted by the 
US between 1954 (preconcessions) and 1959 (after concessions of 1955 and 
1956) shows that only about half the amount of the tariff concession was 
passed on to the American consumer. The other half was retained by the 
foreign supplier (who had been selling at rock-bottom cost before conces- 
sions) and served to improve the terms of trade of the exporting nation. 
However, the volume of reduced-tariff goods did rise appreciably. 

This study suggests the following policy implications: (1) Tariff conces- 
sions have limited value as a means of combatting cost-push inflation because 
foreign suppliers do not cut prices as much as the concessions granted. (2) 
Tariff concessions materially stimulate the volume of imports. (3) Based on 
effects of the broadest concessions (1956), the resultant unemployment 
caused by increased volume of imports was very low. At a maximum, a $1- 
billion increase in imports would displace only 103,000 workers, (4) Effect 
of US tariff concessions on the US economy is “relatively inconsequential” 
while the gain to foreign countries receiving the concession is “much more 
important.” 

(M. E. Kreinin, “Effect of Tariff Changes on the Prices and Volume of 
Imports,” AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, LI:1, June, 1961, pp. 31- 
324.) e 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF CONGO DIAMONDS 


Ninety-six per cent of the free world’s supply of crushing bort (a type 
of industrial diamond suitable for use only in a crushed form), of which 46% 
is imported into the US, is produced by the Congo Republic. Should the 
Congo supply be cut off it would constitute “a very serious blow” to 
American and other free world industry. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that the DeBeers controlled marketing organization, which handles 85% 
of world production, carries inventories for only a few months. 

(Arthur F. Daily, “Economic Aspects of Interruption of Diamond Production 


in Congo Republic,” MINING ENGINEERING, Vol. 13, No. 5, May, 1961, 
pp. 475-579.) 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ARMS CONTROL 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee recently released an estimate of 
the impact which an arms control agreement with the USSR would have 
on the US aerospace industry. 

Near the conclusion of the Eisenhower Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget forecasted future Federal Budgets under varying circumstances.. 
This study indicated that arms control would not inevitably cut total Fed- 
eral expenditures. For example, major national security spending could drop 
from 45.6 billion in FY ’60 to 22.4 billion in FY ’70. The reduction would 
occur largely in the second half of the decade, however. There would still 
be numerous pressing domestic needs to absorb about % of the defense sav- 
ings. One of the surprising points of the Bureau’s study is that in FY ’65, 
the US Budget might be higher under an arms control agreement, due to 
the initiation of new programs and the lead time in curtailing defense ex- 
penditures. 

Some industry officials concede a temporary drop in sales should an agree- 
ment be reached. This may be more than offset by other governmental ex- 
penditures, especially by the NASA space activities. Then too, nearly as 
much might be spent on arms control inspection devices as is now expended 
for military hardware. 


(This might prove to be an interesting spectacle—a budget wrecking “dis- 
armament race”—JEL) 

(Robert M. Loebelson, ‘Will Arms Control Affect the Aerospace Industry ?” 
SPACE ASTRONAUTICS, Vol. 35, No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 42-43.) 


III. US Foreign Policies 


KENNEDY’S EMERGING AID PLANS 

What is emerging as a large sector of Amercian foreign policy under the 
Kennedy Administration is a combination of programs that gives a new look 
to economic development: emphasis on foreign economic rather than military 
aid, long—rather than short—term financing, redistribution of the burden 
more equitably among the industrialized nations, and resort more readily 
to multilateral aid programs. 

The collaborative program requires rigorous exactions by the partner 
nations. It is certainly an intent of the Kennedy policy, for example, that 
Germany shall reduce her balance of payments surplus by her efforts in 
behalf of development abroad. 

(“New Hopes on Capitol Hill,” ROUND TABLE, London, No. 203, June, 
1961, pp. 267-268.) 


POST 1945 POLICY 
American foreign policy since 1945 has been made by the often cumber- 
some process of response of a representative republic to the very rapidly 
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acquired responsibilities of a world power. It involves the transformation 
of om isolationist citizenry into a republic facing the demands of world 
rivalry. 

The main challenges to national interest have come from the Soviet Union, 
which starkly emphasized the close relationship of power and a policy of 
expansion. 

American response has been inadequate in many respects: in the Middle 
East, the Far East and Latin America, where foresight has been notabl 
missing. American support of the UN has not always been as strong as it 
could have been. 

(M. A. Fitzimons, “Fifteen Years of American Foreign Policy,” REVIEW 
OF POLITICS, Vol. 23, No. 1, January, 1961, pp. 3-19.) 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


The de facto moratorium which has prevailed since October 1958 on 
nuclear testing has created a growing feeling, particularly in the US, that 
this amounts to a ban without any controls and is therefore very dangerous 
to national security, and also that a moratorium of 5 years, as urged by the 
USSR, would make it difficult for the US to resume tests after such a long 
interruption. President Eisenhower therefore announced late in 1960 that 
underground tests would be resumed for peaceful purposes only. 

The Russian diplomatic positon, however, is that such tests could cover 
military nuclear research and their diplomats demanded full inspection and 
blue prints of the devices to be used. The American offer of a joint program 
pooling declassified devices was rejected by the Soviet Union on the ground 
that she intended to carry out no further tests. On the same basis, the 
Russians turned down Western demands for an annual quota of approximate- 
ly 20 on-site veto-free inspections in the territory of the US, Britain, and 
the USSR. 

(Editorial WORLD TODAY, Vol. 17, No. 6, June, 1961, p. 230.) 


DISARMAMENT POSSIBILITIES 

Two main approaches to disarmament can be pursued: (1) short term 
etree a to bring immediate relief; (2) long term, looking at abolition 
of war. 

There are reasons to expect that the uncompromising posture of the USSR 
will not last forever: (1) fear that war will hurt them more than help; (2) 
belief that communism is waning; (3) fear that China and other satellites 
might threaten Russian primacy. 

(Anthony E. Sokol, “Disarmament—Is it Possible?’ U. S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 57-64.) 


KENNEDY AND THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

It was reported that the Kennedy administration has been urging Franco 
to establish a provisional government and ease the transition to a more liberal 
form of government. Freedom of press and assembly, a general amnesty, an 
end to the one-party system, and freedom for organized labor were recom- 
mended. Various anti-Franco groups were stirred into action as a result. 
Monarchist groups argued that only a monarchy could unite the country, 
the Republican underground argued that a referendum to decide between 
a monarchy or a republic should be held, and the Falange “old guard” wanted 
a “modern constitutional government consistent with Falangist doctrines.” 
(“Spain,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 4, June, 1961, 
pp. 283-284.) 


CONGRESS’ LIMITATIONS IN LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
The role of Congress in controlling our foreign policy needs clarification. 
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In the Latin American field, Congressional committees have been blindly 
dependent on the Executive branch for information. A history of the hear- 
ings indicates that year in and year out optimistic reports were being fed 
to Congress while actual conditions in the area were seriously deteriorating. 
The Congressional hearing is apparently unable to get sound information — 
from the Executive branch. The Senate has failed to exercise proper control 
through its power to ratify appointments, nor (as the matter of Bolivian aid 
shows) has Congress properly used its power of appropriation. 

(John Hickey, “The Role of Congress in Foreign Policy: The Cuban Dis- 
aster,” INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 14, No. 4, 
Spring, 1961, pp. 67-89.) 


MONROE DOCTRINE VS. GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Although the Monroe Doctrine has. been much invoked in the dispute 
between Castro Cuba and the US, there is some question about how wide a 
claim the doctrine makes since World War II. 


It must be remembered that the doctrine as it might be interpreted by | 
the US is not acceptable to the Organization of American States. The Bo- 
gota treaty of 1948 confirmed the Havana Convention of 1928 which categor- 
ically forbids the right to intervention for any reason whatsoever in the in- 
ternal affairs of any other nation. And the Caracas resolution on international 
communism gave the US only the right to call for collective action and no 
formal right to intervene unilaterally. “The invocation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine can in no way invalidate the condemnation of unilateral intervention as 
illegal.” 

(Editorial, ““The United States and Cuba,” WORLD TODAY, Vol. 17, No. 
5, May, 1961, pp. 181-82.) 


US DROPS FALLING DOMINO THEORY 


The old Dulles ‘domino’ theory on international relations, especially as it 
effects South Asian security “has gone down the drain.” According to this 
doctrine, enunciated after the partition of Vietnam in 1954, if international 
communism knocked over any country all others would fall automatically 
like a row of dominos. The corollary was that therefore the US could not 
permit the first domino to fall. Whether it was the Dulles doctrine which 
preserved a shaky peace in Southeast Asia for a time after 1954 is a nice 
subject for debate. 


Today, however, Washington is declaring that the “domino” sequence will 
not happen. Laos may fall, but South Vietnam and Thailand will not. It 
apparently believes it can keep the remaining “dominoes” upright without 
opening a global nuclear war through retaliation. 

(N. Stanford, “U. S. Discards ‘Falling Domino’ Theory,” FOREIGN POLI- 
CY BULLETIN, Vol. 40, No. 19, p. 148.) 


LACK OF SPACE PURPOSE 

The author, a Democratic member of the House Committee on Space and 
Astronautics, explains his conviction that the US is not pursuing the exploit- 
ation of outer space with a sufficient sense of urgency. His criticisms were 
presented prior to President Kennedy’s special budget request of May 24. 

Th National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 assigned the role of peace- 
ful space conquest to the Civilian Space Administration and the role of 
military utilization to the Department of Defense. A Space Council was to 
coordinate the two efforts with the close participation of the President. Dur- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration, the Council seldom met and an Executive 
Secretary was never appointed. All the functions of the Space Council was 
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assigned to the Admnistrator of NASA. The military, however, was hardly 
relieved of its responsibilities for assuring the nation’s security even in outer 
space and has consequently gone its separate way. 

Most space projects have their related military and civilian purposes, and 
any national space program must recognize their inter-dependent aspects. 

Our civilian space plan, the author believes, lacks a sense of urgency. It 
appears to have been revised constantly in a downward fashion. As far back 
as 1958, it was evident that January 1961, or a month either way, would be 
the most favorable time for a Venus probe. The Soviets made a most 
sophisticated attempt to narrowly miss the planet with a probe launched 
from the orbiting Sputnik VII. The US efforts languished. 

The Year 1969 will be the ideal time, from the standpoint of space radia- 
tion, to launch a manned space vehicle toward the moon. The US plan calls 
for this shot sometime during the early 1970’s. Yet, the Russians have an- 
nounced their intention to celebrate on the moon the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. As another example, the F-1 NOVA engine of 1.5 
million pounds thrust has been put off from 1963 to 1965. 

(Congressman E. Q. Daddario, “Direction, Purpose, Urgency,” AIR FORCE 
AND SPACE DIGEST, Vol. 44, No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 77-82.) 


THE US IN THE WEST PACIFIC 


The US faces an important policy problem regarding the Ryukyu Islands, 
inhabited by about 867,000 natives, of whom three-quarters of a million live 
on the main island of Okinawa. The islands are occupied and governed under 
the provisions of the US-Japanese treaty of peace of September 8, 1951, 
which gives the US the right to exercise any and all powers of government. 

The proposed status of the Ryukyus as a UN trusteeship has never been 
implemented by the US on the ground of the islands’ importance to both 
immediate and long-term US defense requirements. Instead, a political dy- 
archy has been maintained, in which the major instruments of control are 
the US High Commissioner and the US Civil Administrator. Both officials 
are army generals, which arouses deep resentment among the Ryukyuan 
people. Another instrument, carrying on day-to-day administration of in- 
ternal affairs, is the Government of the Ryukyus, headed by a Ryukyuan 
chief executive and subject to a 29-man legislature. In economic, if not polit- 
ical, spheres the US is encouraging native responsibilities. 

The Ryukyus are not a sovereign state. They are and are likely to con- 
tinue as a keystone of American defense policy in the Far Pacific. 

(John Barr, “The Ryukyu Islands,” WORLD TODAY, Vol. 17, No. 5, 
pp. 187-97.) 


PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 


DATA ON NATO NAVIES 

The combined personnel strength of the navies of the NATO powers, 
excluding the US, is 340,000 officers and men, which is about half that of 
the US. (Personnel in thousands: Belgium 5, Canada 20, Denmark 7, France 
68, Greece 15, Italy 41, Netherlands 22, Norway 5, Portugal 9, Turkey 26, 
UK 102, West Germany 20.) 


Britain will not commission her first long-range guided missile ship until 
1962 and France not before 1965. Italy, thanks to US aid, may have one before 
the end of this year. 

(Adm. Brian B. Schofield, “The Role of the NATO Navies in War,” U. S. 
a INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87,No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 65-. 


REVIEW OF EUROPEAN PETROLEUM FINDS 


Although petroleum production outside the Soviet Zone increased by only 
11.3 per cent in 1960 over 1959, a 65.2 per cent increase was recorded 
by Yugoslavia where two large fields, found last year, were put into produc- 
tion. A large gas reserve was discovered in Northwestern Netherlands which 
appears to hold considerable promise for commercial exploitation. 

(Robert E. King, “Petroleum Exploration and Production in Europe in 1960,” 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM 
GEOLOGISTS, Vol. 45, No. 7, July, 1961, pp. 1090-1142.) 


BRITAIN AND THE COMMON MARKET 

There is a feeling in Britain that the French Government will not attempt 
to delay the negotiations involving Britain’s interest in joining the Common 
Market. As far as the US goes, it looks as if she will give powerful support 
to any British application for membership. The debate in Britain centers on 
the question: What will be the conditions on which she can gain admission?” 
The arguments that are mustered for and against are being fought out on 
three levels: the economic, the political, and the psychological. 


Among the political arguments, the most persuasive one is that a funda- 
mental re-orientation in Britain’s whole foreign policy is essential in view 
of her reduced world position since 1945. On the economic side, the argument 
for joining the Market is the fear that the external tariff would exclude 
British products from the greater part of the Continent. 

(U. Kitzinger, “Britain and the Common Market,” WORLD TODAY, Vol. 
17, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 233-54.) 


UK GOVERNMENT ACTS ON INFLATION 


Britain’s economy is again in trouble, although not as seriously as in other 
post-war crises. There is a balance of payments in deficit. The cost-of-living 
index is up over 3% in the year. Though the total labor force has increased 
144%, industrial production has not risen at all. Yet the Government has 
resorted to restraints on domestic production and demand in order to curb 
inflation that threatens the export business. 

Consumer pressure for more houses has brought restrictive licensing; de- 
mands for wage increases have been met by government restrictions on the 
whole economy. By its past policy of tolerating cost inflation, Britain is 
forced to tolerate new Government restrictions that slow down overall 
expansion. 


The Government has been reluctant to put hold-the-line pressure on wage 
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negotiators. And, after the Conservatives dismantled most of Labor’s long- 
range planning machinery to get rid of as much overall control as possible, 
the economy as a whole has been drifting without any official direction, and 
even without official long-range estimates of growth of national income. 
Slumps in declining industries (e.g., agriculture, fishing, shipbuilding) have 
been met by more protection. But officialdom has been indifferent when 
growth industry does not meet expectations. In fact, expansion of growth 
industries has been greeted with official protests that they are getting too 
much of scarce resources. Such growth has been curbed by specially oriented 
restrictions. Result: a strangled economy. 
(“How to Avoid Restrictions,” THE ECONOMIST (London), June 10, 
1961, pp. 1087-9; and “The Laocoon Economy,” THE ECONOMIST (Lon- 
don), June 24, 1961, pp. 1341-3.) 


SWEDEN NOT NEUTRAL 


The Swedes think of their country as an integral part of the free world. 
“Sweden is not only pro-western, but also deeply anti-Russian.” They dislike 
the words “neutralism” or “neutrality” as applied to their policy and pre- 
fer the term “alliance-free.” The Swedish Government is prepared to ex- 
change guarantees with Denmark and Norway if they would choose this as 
an alternative to NATO. It is willing to enter into alliances which do not 
pit bloc against bloc. 

To the Swedes the major alternative to the Cold War is the United Na- 
tions. They are willing to go far in this organization to help head off war. 
(Charles O. Lerche, Jr., “Sweden: Neutralism or Neutrality,” U. S. NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 1, January, 1961, pp. 68-75.) 


YUGOSLAV WORKERS’ COUNCIL 


The workers’ council in the enterprise under study was elected by 503 
workers, and was officially defined as the highest authority within the en- 
terprise, operating within limits set by the authorities. In practice, the data 
show a clear preponderance of decisions formulated by the director of the 
enterprise rather than by the worker’s council. A managing board of the 
council met almost weekly to handle current affairs. On this board, the pre- 
ponderant weight of the director was even more pronounced than in the 
council, except on problems of personnel policy, where the worker's council 
and its managing board were always very active. 

The membership of the council was composed of a disproportionately large 
number of skilled workers and foremen, and a disproportionately small num- 
ber of unskilled workers. The majority were not members of the Communist 
Party. 

The author concludes that, in contrast to a Polish factory, the Yugoslav 
factory displayed a more succsesful pattern of management-worker coopera- 
tion in the sharing of decisions. However, the genuine participation of non- 
management members in management was limited mostly to personnel af- 
fairs. The financial and technologcial problems contiued to be handled by 
management. The majority of employees displayed attitudes of lukewarm- 
ness and lack of interest in the enterprise, considering it not as “their” 
factory, but rather as merely a place to earn a living. 

(Jiri Kolaja, “A Yugoslav Workers’ Council,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 
Vol. 20, No. 1, Spring 1961, pp. 27-31.) 


PART THREE: THE USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


IS COMMUNISM COMING IN USSR? 


According to Marxist theory, socialism and communism are distinct stages 
of historical evolution, with Communism following Socialism as the ulti- 
mate form of social organization. Socialism requires a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, led by the Communist Party. One of the main functions of this 
stage is to make the masses ready for life under communism. The precon- 
ditions for communism are 1) that the socialist system of production re- 
duces economic scarcity to such a level that all reasonable needs of man are 
met ; 2) a change must be brought about in the very nature of man’s behavior 
from that of narrow self-interest to that of a cooperative, socially conscious, 
humanity-loving human being. Only then will compulsion no longer be nec- 
sesary. In 1959, Krushchev broached the question of the proximity of the 
communist system again, hinting at a time table by saying that the time 
for it was not far off. He obviously regards the transition to communism as 
a serious issue—for example, the 22nd Party Congress scheduled for October 
1961 is concerned with discussing the goals of a “Communist” society. 

Several concrete measures to facilitate the transition have been introduced 
in post-Stalinist Russia. These include the creation of the “Brigades of 
Communist Toil,” the “Voluntary Brigade of People’s Militia,” and thirdly, 
the 1954 reorganization of the Baku foundry on principles approximating 
full communisra. Under this reorganization, decision-making was shifted 
from management to labcr. Soviet officials declare this experiment to have 
been successful. However one would assess the Baku project, it is evidence 
that the Soviets are taking seriously the broad issue of transition to Com- 
munism. 

(Alexander S. Balinsky, “Has the Soviet Union Taken a Step toward Com- 
munism? SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 28, No. 1, Spring 1961, pp. 1-14.) 


THE PROTRACTED CONFLICT 

The communist strategy of protracted conflict seeks to avoid a general, 
direct, decisive encounter with the enemy unless and until overwhelming 
physical superiority, sufficient to insure the enemy’s complete destruction, 
has been acquired. 

In many respects the most conspicuous communist threat today is political 
and psychological. The US will not get anywhere against this threat until 
the American public has decided that they will fight communist imperialism 
to a finish on the political and psychological fronts. 

The non-communist states should keep in the foreground the issue of So- 
viet domination of captive nations. 

(Robert Strausz-Hupe, “Soviet Psychological Strategy,” U. S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 23-28.) 


RE-HASH OF TOTAL DISARMAMENT PLAN 


The author, a Corresponding Member of the Soviet Academy of -Science 
compares the Russian disarmament proposals with those of the West. After 
outlining a universally accepted major premise that disarmament must be 
carried out in a manner so as to preclude military disparity between blocs 
of nations at various stages, his argument evolves into less acceptable rhe- 
toric. 

The Soviet proposal would disband all armed forces and would discontinue 
the production of all types of weapons, particularly weapons of mass de- 
struction. Mr. Arzumanjan believes that such Soviet suggestions as the elim- 
ination of military appropriations, the abolition of military establishments, 
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and the discontinuance of foreign bases, among others, are totally lacking 
in the Western approach. 

“The Soviet plan presents a concrete system of inspecting during the dis- 
armament period (no further details of this “concrete system” are provided) 
. . . but the plan proposed by the West does not specify the forms of in- 
spection.” 

The Western attitude that each nation must be permitted a defensive and 
controlled deterent against sudden attack or threat is far less valid than 
the Soviet concept of complete elimination of weapon stockpiles. The West- 
ern system, he concludes, does not solve the problem of war by accident. 
Likewise, he sees no way in which a group of inspectors could interfere with 
the launching of an intercontinental missile. 

The Western program, he feels, does not foresee any improvement in the 
international control system. The Soviets strongly oppose postponing dis- 
armament until after a fully operative international inspection system exists. 
To the Soviets, “everything that can be used in war must be destroyed.” 

The surface simplicity of such propaganda gambits provides the Soviets 
with a tempting diet for world-wide consumption. 

(A. A. Arbumanjan, “Comprehensive Disarmament,” BULLETIN OF THE 
ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, Vol. 17, No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 127-131.) 


ABOUT-FACE ON “TROIKA” EXPLAINED 

Russia’s volte face within the year, from arguing that the UN Charter 
needed no revision to its current insistence on the “troika” principle, reflects 
Kremlin pessimism over the alignment of the neutrals. Moscow realizes that 
the growing number of uncommitted members in the UN will permit the 
Afro-Asian and other neutrals to call the tune, and fears that the neutrals 
will not permit themselves to be pushed around by the Soviet bloc any more 
than by the Western one. Hence, Russia is demanding parity as against the 
“imperialists” and the “neutralists.” 


(“Mirror Images,” THE ECONOMIST (London), July 1, 1961, p. 24.) 


SOVIET MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


Students of Soviet foreign policy are aware of a constant conflict between 
ideology and realism and that often realism wins the day. Soviet policy to- 
ward the Arab world is an interesting example of this. Before, as after, World 
War II Russia concentrated pressure on both Turkey and Iran, for the 
purpose of neutralizing, if not liquidating, them. The failure of the Soviet- 
instigated separatist movement in Azerbaijan in 1946 served to convince the 
Soviet Government that Turkey and Iran presented a front that could not be 
broken short of war. This realization led, in turn, to a change in the Soviets’ 
attitude to the Arab world. 

Since 1955 the tone of Soviet policy has been to emphasize national con- 
sciousness in the Arab world and spur on its anti-Western orientation. How- 
ever, Soviet national aims remain the same regardless of ideological empha- 
sis; namely, the establishment of Soviet economic, political, and cultural in- 
fluence in the eastern Mediterranean and Persian Gulf. One of the more 
profitable events for Soviet policy was the failure of Britain and France in 
the Suez undertaking. 

(G. Wheeler, “Russia and the Arab World,” WORLD TODAY, Vol. 17, 
No. 7, July, 1961, pp. 307-16.) 


SCIENCE REORGANIZED TO CUT LEAD TIME 


On the international scene the Soviet Academy of Science has received 
prominent attention for its role in leading Soviet technological advances. 
Within the Soviet bureaucracy, however, the Academy has received criticism 
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for allowing “needless duplication” and for “its irrational allocations of 
human and natural research resources.” 

Replacing the Academy of Science as the overlord of Russian research 
and development is the new State Committee for Coordination of Scientific 
Research Work. The initial director of the State Committee was Lt. Gen. 
Khrumichev, a former Deputy-Chairman of Gosplan and an obvious non- 
scientist. Early in June, Khrumichev died of a heart attack and was replaced 
by Konstantin Rudev, the former Deputy-Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters for Defense Technology. 

Three other bodies in addition to the Academy of Science: the Scientific 
Technical Council, the Ministry of Higher Education, and the State Com- 
mittee on Aerospace Technology will report to this all-powerful Committee. 
The new body will be responsible directly to the Council of Ministers. 

The announced purpose of the reorganization was to diminish the time 
between a scientific advance and its practical adaptation. The two hundred 
us Soviet research institutes will be removed from the authority of 

e Academy. The Academy of Science, which is losing considerable stature 
in this reorganization, will continue to concentrate on pure research. 

The Soviet reorgnaization represents a move toward both a decentralization 
of science and a greater emphasis on applied research. 

(Shake-up in Soviet Science,” SCIENCE, Vol. 133, No. 3461, April 28, 1961, 
p. 1345-1346; “USSR Geared to Press Space Lead,” MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS, Vol. 8, No. 17, April 24, 1961, pp. 34-39.) 


MIXED VIEW OF RUSSIAN TECHNOLOGY 

A group of British engineers and plant managers returned from a Russian 
tour with mixed reactions. They were “really impressed” by Russian training 
of engineers and technicians (today’s training and its future portents), and 
admired Soviet progress in some developmental fields (e¢.g., spark erosion, 


ultrasonics, use of tungsten carbide tips). 

” However, they were unimpressed by much of the finish and the design 
of machine tool output and instrumentation, and by the low level of mainte- 
nance of machines and of whole plants. In light of the high degree of factory 
specialization (compared to UK and USA counterparts), the Russians were 
felt to be not as advanced as they might be. The British specialists attributed 
this to disorganization: The Russians “are victims of their own bureaucracy.” 


(“Russian Not So Hot?” THE ECONOMIST (London), June 24, 1961, p. 
1401.) 


DATA ON SOVIET MILITARY CAPABILITY 


A new rocket command, announced in May 1960, establishes the missile 
arm as one of the five directorates of the Ministry of Defense (others are 
Ground, Air, Naval, and Air Defense.) 

Currently the Soviets maintain over 150 line divisions in the standing forces 
almost two-thirds of which are combat ready but not at full strength. Some 
of the modern artillery weapons introduced since World War II are: a 203 
mm. gun howitzer with a maximum range of 32,000 yards; a 240 mm. mortar 
capable of 10,000 yards maximum range and a twin 57 mm. self-propelled 
anti-aircraft mount. 

A few examples of aircraft available for support of ground units are: a 
civilian transport called the CAT which can carry 125 combat-equipped 
soldiers; the military version of the CAT which can carry 90; a milit 
transport called the CAMP which can lift 60; a new helicopter, the HORSE, 
which can carry 40 combat-equipped one. 


(Maj. Gen. John M. Willems, “Soviet Military Development,” ARMY IN- 
FORMATION DIGEST, Vol. 16, No. 6, June, 1961.) 


NAVAL AVIATION 


In contrast to the US Navy’s carrier-based force, Soviet naval aviation is 
a land-based force with emphasis on fighter defense and long-range jet recon- 
naissance bombers to extend the air coverage for its growing, far-ranging 
submarine forces. 


Naval aviation is organized as an integral part of the Soviet Navy. In 1957 
it was made clear that the Navy’s role included deployment against enemy 
fleets and home targets. The Soviets today have air bases in the USSR and 
the satellites from which they could launch attacks with light jet bombers 
on shipping and naval forces in the English Channel, the Norwegian sea, 
the North Sea and on every port in northwest Europe. With larger bombers 
they could range over the Atlantic toward Iceland. From Bulgaria light 
bombers can reach most of Italy and cover much of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Larger bombers could reach the Persian Gulf and part of the Indian 
ee Light jet bombers could reach all the Japanese islands from Far East 

ases. 

(Cmdr. Edward L.. Barker, “Soviet Naval Aviation,” U. S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 37, No. 1, January, 1961, pp. 51-59.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET FAR EAST A THREAT 


By employing the Sea of Okhotsk, sometimes called ‘the icebox of East 
Siberia,” as an inland sea, the far-reaching maritime development of the 
Soviet Far East has been made possible in the postwar period. Since the 
end of World War II an annual average of 350,000 people has moved into 
this area. Sakhalin tripled its population in the three years, 1947-50; Kam- 
khatka showed a five-fold increase. While the rest of the USSR was register- 
ing a = gain of 1614, the Far East increased by 75%. However, the 


area still has only one-eightieth of the population of the USSR. 

The military development of the area is a threat to Japan and to US 
defenses in the western Pacific. The Kuriles now provide the USSR with 
troop, aircraft and supply bases within eight miles of Hokkaido. They also 
afford excellent observation of Japaneese defenses. Sakhalin has been turned 
into a major military base. 

Since taking over, Russia has made Sakhalin its major source of petroleum 
in the Soviet Far East. It saves the Soviets a 5000 mile rail shipment for its 
Far Eastern market. 

(Lt. Col. H. W. Edwards, Marine Corps, “The Closed Ice Box of East 
Siberia,” U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 7, 
July 1961, pp. 54-58.) 


SOVIET STUDIES OF ARCTIC INFLUENCES 

This article represents a good example of the attention which the USSR 
can place on a discipline of science which may have long-range implications 
for Soviet national strength. The creation of a “northeast passage” through 
the Arctic Ocean as a means of joining the numerous northerly flowing river 
waterways has long been a cherished Russian dream. The author, the Deputy 
Director of the Soviet Arctic and Anarctic Research Institute, has outlined 
the conquests which Soviet hydrographic and meteorological investigations 
have added to the realization of this dream. 

To grasp the importance of a “northeast passage”to the Soviet economy, 
one must envision the distance from Leningrad to the Kamchatka Pennins 
as being but half the distance (7,000 miles) by way of the Arctic than by 
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a route through the Suez Canal. 

The immediate aim of early Soviet hydrographic studies was to make the 
Kara Sea accessible to shipping from the giant Ob and Yenisei Rivers, an 
easy avenue to the agricultural areas of the southern Siberian Steppes. This 
objective has been enlarged since the early 1930s to include the opening of 
the entire passage to the Pacific. 

Among the recent meteorological discoveries which the author describes 
is the fact that the Arctic, contrary to earlier suppositions, is acted upon as 
well as acting upon the total weather of the earth. Arctic storms are caused 
in the spring and early summer by the sudden rise in temperature in the 
Arctic troposphere and hence its rapid ascent in altitude. The warmer air 
from the South is able to invade the cold Arctic mass and generate frontal 
storms. 

(P. A. Gordienko, “The Arctic Ocean,” SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Vol. 
204, No. 5, May, 1961, pp. 88-102.) 


DOCUMENT ON OIL PROSPECTS 


A study made public by Senator James O. Eastland, Chairman of the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee, is another addition to the growing 
mass of material which indicates the Soviet Union will soon be in position 
to actively compete in the world oil market while supplying its own and 
satellite requirements. In specific terms the report makes the estimate that 
by 1965 the Soviets will be producing crude oil at a rate of 4,800,000 bbls a 
day and natural gas liquids at 130,000 b/d for a total production of 4,930,000 
b/d. It is further estimated that Soviet consumption will require 3,930,000 
b/d which would leave a surplus of 1,000,000 b/d of which 400,000 b/d would 
go to the satellites and 600,000 b/d to the free world. 

By 1970 the report estimates the Soviet crude oil production will be 
8,000,000 b/d and natural gas liquids will be 190,000 b/d for a total output of 
§,190,000 b/d. The Soviet Union will require 6,590,000 b/d leaving 1,600,000 
for export. It is estimated that approximately 700,000 b/d will go to the 
satellites with some 900,000 b/d being exported to the free world, which 
would consist in large part, according to the report, of the industrialized 
countries of Europe and Japan. Concerning the effect of Soviet oil in Europe 
in the 1970’s the report states the market can absorb a large quantity of 
the Soviet oil without much effect, and that “Russian oil will simply be one 
more factor in the competitive atmosphere.” 

(Joseph B. Huttlinger, “Washington Pipeline,” WORLD PETROLEUM, 
Vol. 32, No. 7, July, 1961, p. 4.) 


MORE ON SOVIET OIL IMPACT 


Since 1945 significant progress has been made by the Soviets in the 
development of their crude oil and natural gas resuorces. By 1949 the peak 
production of crude oil prior to the German invasion had been equaled. By 
1960, due to a number of “exceptional discoveries” in the USSR, the produc- 
tion of crude oil was 4 times that of 1949, or 14% of world production in 
contrast to 7% in 1949. The production of natural gas is reported to be more 
than 8 times the 1949 figure. This rise in annual production, for both crude 
oil and natural gas, is expected to continue. Barring an “unusual run of 
bad luck in exploration” and “economic and political upheavals” the author 
believes there is a good chance that the Soviets will have reached their 
anounced goals of 1.6 times the 1960 crude oil production and 3 times the 
1960 natural gas production by 1965. Should these goals be reached the 
Soviets will have the ability not only to increase their own standard of living 
but also to increasingly participate in world politics with the economic tool 


of low-cost oil. 

(Ira H. Cram, “Impact of Soviet Oil,” BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS, Vol. 45, No. 7, July, 
1961, pp. 1018-1028.) 


RELIGIOUS NATIONALISM? 


Lenin and other early Bolsheviks firmly accepted Marx’s view that re- 
ligion was a reactionary influence impeding the advance to a socialist society. 
However, Lenin always regarded religion as a matter of secondary import- 
ance. After initial repression, Stalin’s attitude toward religious bodies became 
more favorable during the war, and this continued to some extent after the 
war. In return, the religious bodies supported Soviet foreign policy. 

Today there is evidence of a good deai of healthy activity within the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The Russian Orthodox Church enjoys extensive 
contacts with the religious bodies of other lands, apparently with the ap- 
proval and support of the government. Information about the Protestant 
denomination is scanty. Similarly, little is known about the numerous Mos- 
lems in the USSR. The Roman Catholic Church has largely been eliminated, 
undoubtedly because of its allegiance to the Vatican. Judaism is repressed, 
partly because of its orientation toward the State of Israel and partly because 
of inherent anti-semitism among the Soviet public. 

(John Shelton Curtiss, “Religion as a Soviet Social Problem,” SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, Vol. 7, No. 4, Spring 1960, pp. 326-339.) 


SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 

Certain extremely serious social problems were inherited by the Soviets 
from the Tsarist period. These included alcoholism, bribery, begging, pros- 
titution, and unmarried motherhood. In the face of these tremendous prob- 
lems, the material and human resources for prevention and treatment were 
tragically inadequate at first, and? serious lacks persisted into the 1950’s, due 
in part to the generally low living standards and in part to the belief of 
Soviet planners that people presenting social problems were a product of 
capitalism and therefore it was better to use available resources to replace 
capitalism with socialism. 

There was no tradition of community participation in coping with social 
problems in pre-revolutionary Russia. Other problems were the fluidity of 
Soviet society (the constant shift from rural to urban patterns) and or- 
ganizational and administrative conflicts. There is no social-work profession, 
as such, in the Soviet Union. Trained personel of any kind is very scarce. 

Soviet welfare institutions and activties are unique in a number of ways: 
1) the concept that every individual has a right to the assistance he needs 
from his society; 2) the complete absence of privately supported agencies; 
3) the activities of the trade unions in the social welfare field; 4) the in- 
stitution of the “patronage committees” for social institutions; 5) the over- 
all planning and comprehensive nature of Soviet welfare activity; 6) empha- 
sis on work therapy and social group work; and 7) the much closer rela- 
tionship between the family and the school to prevent and treat social mal- 
adjustments. 

(Bernice Madison, “Contributions and Problems of Soviet Welfare Insti- 
tutions,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. 7, No. 4, Spring 1960, pp. 298-307.) 


FACING UP TO ALCOHOLISM 
In orthodox Communist terms alcoholism is a disease of capitalism, which 
disappears in a non-exploitative socialist society. There is no evidence that 
it has disappeared in the Soviet Union. On the contrary, there is strong 
evidence that it persists and is regarded as a serious problem. Stripped of 
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doctrinal veneer, the Soviet approaches to the problem are strikingly similar 
~ to those observable in the USA and in many other non-communists countries. 
(Vera Efron, “The Soviet Approach to Alcoholism,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
Vol. 7, No. 4, Spring 1960, pp. 307-315.) 


MENTAL ILLNESS 

Health and morbidity statistics for the Soviet Union are hard to come 
by, and statistics on mental illness are even more difficult to gather than 
on other medical problems. Most competent Soviet authorities believe that 
the prevalence of psychoses in the Soviet Union does not differ materially 
from that in other countries, and ranges from between 3 and 7 per 1000 
population. With an estimated population of about 212 million, this would 
mean between 650,00 and 1,500,000 psychotics; which would put the Soviet 
problem at about the same level as the American problem. Differences in 
age and sex structure may account for variations in the figures; and dif- 
ferences in the availability of psychiatric institutions and the number of 
available beds may limit the hospitalization of certain categories of mental 
patients. Also there is evidence that Soviet physicians tend to diagnose 
patients in organic rather than dynamic terms. Finally, differences in social 
organization may permit the Soviets to maintain a relatively greater pro- 
portion of mental patients within family surroundings. 

There is no sharp differentiation between neurology and psychiatry in the 
Soviet Union. The number of psychiatrists per population is somewhat great- 
er than in the US (1 for 13,000 vs. 1 for 17,560 in the US) and the rate of 
training envisages an even better ratio. On the other hand, hospital beds for 
psychiatric patients are far fewer in Russia than here. It is felt that with 
changes in the environment (from rural to urban, for example), the Soviet 
problem will come to resemble the problem in other industrialized countries 
even more closely. 

(Mark G. Field, “Approaches to Mental Illness in Soviet Society: Some Com- 
parisons and Conjectures,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. 7, No. 4, Spring 
1960, pp. 277-297.) 


ALBANIA ORBITS PEIPING 

The foreign policy of Albania shows clearly that the country is veering 
away from the Soviet Union and toward the People’s Republic of China. 
The Albanians reject all disarmament proposals. This may stem from the 
Albanians’ sense of isolation, or possibly from a fear of any military policies 
that are not in line with traditional Albanian leanings, as those of the Chinese 
are. 

Albanians reject both Polish and Bulgarian positions on foreign policy, 
despite the “tiresome double talk” they use to obscure the fact. 

In dealing with her rebellious Albanian underlings, the Soviet Union may 
perhaps want to avoid straining still further Soviet relations with the Chinese. 
(A. Logoreci, “Albania: A Chinese Satellite in the Making?”, WORLD TO- 
DAY, Vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1961, pp. 197-205.) 


HITLER-TRAINED GENERALS LEAD GDR FORCES 

Recently released British statistics show that of 30 ranking generals of 
the present East German army 17 were colonels or generals under Hitler; 
of 6S senior colonels, 45 were officers under Hitler. Of 1500 senior officers 450 
were trained in the Hitler era. 

The East German state has a fully Soviet-equipped and trained People’s 
Army of 110,000, a People’s Police of some 80,000, a workers’ militia of 
250,000, and a National Association for Sports which numbers 550,000 and 
which is receiving regular military — 


(Andrew Gyorgy, “East Germany—Profile of a Reluctant Satellite,” U. S. 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, June 1961, Vol. 87, No. 6, pp. 
50-62.) 


PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


SCIENCE PLANNING IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Under the leadership of UNESCO and the United Arab Republic Science 
Council, a regional conference on science planning, development, and co- 
operation in the Middle East and North Africa was held in Cairo in December 
1960. The meeting was attended by delegates from Iraq, Jordon, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey, and the UAR. 

The meeting discussed the needs of the Middle Eastern nations to create 
permanent centralized coordinating bodies or councils to orient scientific re- 
search within the individual nations and throughout the region generally. 
The critical goal of such research planning in the Middle East and North 
Africa is to stimulate the economic development of natural resources. 


Great emphasis was placed on the dearth of trained scientists and techni- 
cians and the need for a substantial improvement in educational facilities 
throughout the region. 

“Science Planning, Development, and Co-operation in the Countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa,” NATURE: A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE (British), Vol. 189, No. 4762, February 4, 1961, pp. 362-364.) 


BUSINESS BEFORE POSSIBLE FRIENDSHIP 


Prior to 1960 it was thought that the USSR would not flood the inter- 
national oil market lest it bring down prices and endanger Russia’s standing 
as the friend of the Arab countries. However, as the year 1960 progressed, 
the Soviet Union displayed a persistent determination to become an import- 
ant force in the international oil market. The Soviet Union is determined to 


capture its former place among the oil exporting nations and apparently plans 
to compete in the Middle East’s traditional oil market in Western Europe 
regardless of the effects on Arab feelings. 


(B. Shwadran, “Middle East Oil in 1960,” MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, 
Vol. 12, No. 6, June-July, 1961, pp. 162-63.) 


ARAB STATES TO COUNTER ISRAELI PLANS 


One of the organs of the Arab League is the Arab Defense Council which 
is composed of the Ministers of Defense and the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the states signatory to the 1950 Arab Collective Security and Econom- 
ic Cooperation Pact. These states are Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Repubic, Yemen and Morocco. Sudan and Libya have not 
joined the Pact, but Libya is expected to do so soon. 


From June 10 through June 18 the Council met in Cairo to plan action 
against Israel’s project to divert the Jordan River to irrigate the Negev 
Desert. The meetings were not open to the press and all members observed 
strict silence as to the discussions. Despite the fact that short daily communi- 
ques were released by the press office of the Council, there was much specu- 
lation in the press about the debates and resolutions adopted. A final com- 
munique released June 19, stated that the Arab Supreme Defense Council 
“discussed matters referred to it by the Council of the Arab League, and by 
the Council of Arab Chiefs-of-Staff. The Defense Council adopted resolutions 
that guarantee the (Arab) common interest and bolster Arab Cooperation, 
according to the provisions of the Arab collective Security and Economic 
Cooperation Pact.” Article V of the Pact provides for the establishment of 
a unified Arab military command, the commanding officer of which would 
be from the country whose participating forces in the operations are more 


numerous and better equipped than all the forces of the other states, unless 
a commanding officer were otherwise chosen with the unanimous approval 
of the signatory governments. 

(Cairo papers, June 19, 1961, Passim.) 


LEBANESE PRESS: ARAB NATIONALISM VS. COMMUNISM 

Lebanese Communist leader Farajalla Helou disappeared about two years 
ago and it was claimed then that he was arrested by UAR authorities in 
Damascus. Recently, the Cmomunist Party in Lebanon announced his death 
in a Syrian prison camp after he was subjugated to inhuman torturing and 
savage treatment. The incident brought the latest Arab Nationalist-Com- 
munist dispute into the open. UAR and Soviet propaganda organs engaged 
in an open battle of charges and counter-charges and the Lebanese press 
plunged into the battle. 

The verbal battle on the issue of Arab nationalism vs Communism started 
with an editorial titled “Where Shall We Start?” by Raif Khoury of leftist 
ASH SHAAB (the people). Dividing the world into East and West, capi- 
talism and communism, Khoury goes on to say: “The question of our being 
with the East or the West or with neither is not a theoretical question. It 
is a question decided by the position of the West and the East vis-a-vis a 
definite matter, namely our conditions and aspirations.” Khuory goes on to 
say that the East, in contrast to the West, has already taken a favorable 
position toward our conditions and aspirations. In view of its imperialist 
policy, the West, he continued, cannot but take a “hostile attitude” towards 
our conditions and aspirations. The Arabs and the Soviet Union find them- 
selves in the same camp against the imperialist West, he concluded. 

In a subsequent editorial, Khoury came to the conclusion that befriending 
the Soviet Union entails cooperation with the local Communist Parties in 
the Arab Middle East. We should cooperate with the communists, he argued, 
because “they participate with us in the strife for our national aspirations.” 
They do this, he said, because 1) “they are patriotic citizens suffering from 
the evils of imperialism” and 2) “because of their ideology which opposes 
imperialism and its derivatives, Israel among others.” He concluded with the 
proposal of forming a “national front” composed of Arab nationalists and 
communists. 

In his reply to Khoury, Arab nationalist writer Mohammad Naccash of 
Beirut EL MASSA distinguished between friendship with the Soviet Union 
and cooperation with the local Communist Parties. He labelled himself as 
“an Arab nationalist from Lebanon” whose nationalism “is the open-minded 
liberal type with a socialist stamp.” As a nationalist, he said he “does not 
hate any people, including the Jewish people themslevse, unless they agress 
against my country.” He admitted that the communist system is opposed to 
imperialism, but, on the other hand, blasted the Arab Communist Parties 
for constantly working to undermine the objectives of Arab nationalism. 
Against this background, he concluded by saying: “I cannot turn my back 
at Krushchev, for example, when he stretches a friendly hand to me, just 
because he is a communist like Khalid Bakdash (the head of the Syrian Com- 
munist Party in self-exile behind the iron curtain). But I can never allow any 
“communist to claim that he is more antagonistic to imperialism, or more 
aware of my country’s national needs or more concerned with the living 
standards of my society than my leader Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Another reply to Khoury came from Ramadan Lawand of fanatic Arab 
nationalist SAWT AL URUBA. He accused the communists of scheming 
to undermine the leadership of President Nasser. In view of that, he consider- 
ed any “alleged national front that accepts to cooperate with communism 
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under such circumstances, as a consecration of another new leadership under 
the influence of inetrnational communism.” He advised the proponents of 
cooperation with the communists to “unveil their faces and declare their 
political stand in a frank and clear way.” In contrast to Naccash, Lawand 
did not distinguish between communism and the Soviet Union. “The Soviet 
Union and communism,” he said, “are inseparable, and since our national in- 
terest is linked with our cooperation with every foreign state on the basis 
of mutual interests, and since communism is the channel of Russian-Soviet 
infiltration of influence, fighting local communism, while at the same time 
dealing with the Soviet Union, becomes the greatest guarantee for the safety 
of the domestic national front, and consequently for the struggle against im- 
perialism, any imperialism including communist imperialism and Zionism.” 
Communist AN NIDA also entered the battle. In a long article appearing 
June 30, the paper talked about the national front that was formed in Syria 
prior to its union with Egypt, and about the honorable role played by the 
communist wing of the front in opening the eyes of the Arabs to imperialist 
and Zionist dangers. The paper went on to show how the Arab nationalists, 
after the rise of the NAR, betrayed the national cause and deviated toward 
the imperialist West. 
(Editorials, ASHi SHAAB, BEIRUT EL MASSA, SAWT AL URUBA, 
AN NIDA; June 15-30, 1961.) 


CRISIS IN IRAN 

The crisis in Iran is due to an astonishing degree of incompetence or 
stupidity, shown particularly in the failure to take into account the views 
of the Persian people. It would seem that those who have held the reins of 
power were concerned only to impress foreign opinion, believing that public 
opinion at home could be ignored. Past governments apparently held that 


the West could be induced to believe in the Administration’s intention to 
carry out reform and that failure to implement it would not matter. 

This was underlined by the conduct of the elections of last year and this. 
It is not yet clear whether the appointment of Dr. Ali Amini as Prime Min- 
ister by the Shah was: 1) due to Soviet pressure; 2) was for propaganda 
purposes ; or 3) was based on a conviction that future aid from the US would 
really be conditioned upon financial reform at home which only someone of 
the caliber of Dr. Amini could be expected to accomplish. His securing a 
dissolution of parliament, which is unconstitution:1, his ruling by decree, and 
his efforts to revise the electoral law creates great potential dangers for Iran. 
(Editorial, WORLD TODAY, Vol. 17, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 227-28.) 


ISRAEL’S DIPLOMACY IN AFRICA 
’ Israel leans very heavily for diplomatic support on her principal ally, 
France. On the Algerian question she stands steadfastly by her ally. On the 
matter of the Union of South Africa, while aligning herself with the UN’s op- 
sition to that country’s racial policies, Israel has “trod a delicate path.” 
us, on two explosive issues on the African continent, “Israel appears to 
be allied with the devil.” 
However, Israel’s diplomatic relations and technical assistance programs 
are designed to overcome these liabilities. 
(M. Brecher, “Israel and ‘Afro-Asia,’” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, 
Toronto, Vol. 16, No. 2, Spring 1961, p. 136.) 


AFRICAN VIEWS ON AFRICA 

There are 3 clusters of African attitudes about the Congo. These broad 
positions have formed around four basic issues: Who is the enemy? What is 
the Congo? What role for the UN? And what about unilateral aid (or “‘in- 
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tervention”) ? The differing attitudes reflect serious cleavages about the very 
nature of post-colonial politics in Africa. It is customary to call exponents of 
the three orientations “radicals,” “conservatives,” and “moderates.” 

The Radicals (Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, and UAR) see the Congo 
crisis as a decisive key in the struggle of “pure liberty” against the “enemy” 
of “neo-colonialism”—the metropoles’ attempt to control independent states 
by means other than political, principally by their fragmentation (“Balkaniza- 
tion”) into non-viable (thus dependent) and antagonistic units and by use 
of colonially-corrupted Africa Stooges (e.g., Tshombe, Mobuto). Defense 
against the imperialists’ plot requires consolidation behind the fight of 
“genuine nationalism” against fragmentation, economic dependence, and 
subversion. African action to support legitimate nationalist forces is not 
“intervention” in neo-colonial situations. 

The Conservatives (former sub-Saharan French states, excluding Guinea, 
Mali, and Togo) insist on the legitimacy of present boundaries and wish to 
maintain ties with the former metropole and to develop in close collaboration 
with Europe. They hold that the real enemy in the Congo is Communism and 
that “reality” calls for appreciation of the Congo’s enormous diversity. 
Whereas the radicals defend Lumumba and Gizenga, call for African action, 
and criticize the UN for defending an unsatisfactory status quo; the Con- 
servatives support Kasavubu and Ileo, call for African non-intervention, 
and fear the UN may upset a status quo which allows slow movement to 
a settlement consistent with conservative views. 

The Moderates (Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, Togo, Tunisia, Somalia, 
Sudan) occupy an in-between position for differing historical, ideological, or 

litical reasons. With relatively less emotion, they view the Congo problem 
in terms of institutions and proceudres, emphasizing the legal environment 
and the necessity of coping with the problem of disorder to preserve in law 
the entity known as the Congo. They most clearly differ from radicals and 
conservatives in their support of the UN and their advocacy of strengthen- 
ing its mandate. 

Ghana deviates significantly from the core radical position. Clearly radicel 
in its view of neo-colonialism, it has, nevertheless, been prompted by fear 
of the Cold War to act as a restraining influence on attempts to end UN 
action in favor of direct intervention. Its advocacy of multilateralism to 
guard against East-West intervention and support of the nationalist regime 
to defeat neo-colonialism is reflected in the plan to put Africans in full con- 
trol of the UN effort. 

Robert C. Good, “Four African Views of the Congo Crisis,” AFRICA RE- 

ORT, Vol. 6, June, 1961, pp. 3-4, 6, 12, 15.) 


PAN-AFRICANISM: BRAZZAVILLE VS. CASABLANCA 

The separate existence of the mutually-exclusive Casablanca and Brazza- 
ville Groups is a reflection of present divisions among independent African 
states. One school of thought views the Brazzaville Group as pro-Western, 
rational, and practical in international and African affairs and the Casa- 
blanca Group as fellow-travelling and idealistic about African unity. Another 
sees the Casablanca Group as a true expression of independent Africa, neu- 
tralist, and committed to African political unity and the Brazzaville Group 
as a front organ for French neo-colonialism. The truth lies somewhere be- 
yond. Both groups developed with a focus on the problems of Algeria and 
the Congo, and, if these sores can be cured with speed, existing flexibility 
otherwise in the relations of African states may yet allow mutual accomoda- 
tion for eventual cooperation and even unity. 

Eleven of the Brazzaville Twelve are ex-French colonies—Senegal, Mauri- 
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tania, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey, Chad, Gabon, Central 
African Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), and Malagasy. The twelfth is Cam- 
eroun, former French-administered UN trust territory. The Group was form- 
ed at a heads-of-state meeting in October, 1960, at Abidjan, Ivory Coast, or- 
ganized by Ivory Coast President Felix Houphouet-Boigny primarily to 
deal with the Algerian problem. The next meeting, at Brazzaville in Decem- 
ber, 1960, confirmed the Group’s determination to stay in existence. The 
members share the following points of view: 1) a desire to remain friendly 
with France, 2) condemnation of Soviet political influence in Africa, 3) a 
desire for compromise solutions in Algeria and the Congo, 4) opposition to 
political links among African states, and 5) support for economic cooperation 
in Africa. The third meeting, at Yaounde, Cameroun, in March, 1961, con- 
tinued the December initiative on economic cooperation, adopted the name 
“Union of Africa States and Malagasy,” and scheduled another meeting for 
Tananarive, Malagasy, in July. The association is open to other like-minded 
states. 

The Casablanca Conference in January, 1961, brought together Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Libya, and UAR for the purposes of: 1) countering 
the Brazzaville Group’s pro-Western and “un-African” views on the Congo 
and Algeria, 2) countering the threat to Afro-Asian cohesion, and 3) support- 
ing Morocco’s claim to Mauritania, a claim denounced at Abidjan and Braz- 
zaville. The Conference gave full support to Lumumba followers in the 
Congo and to the FLN in Algeria and emphasized political rather than eco- 
nomic links in Africa. 

Of the two, the Casablanca Group is more threatened by differences in 
background and seems more dependent for its cohesion on the Congo and 
Algerian crises. The future of African relations may depend less on these 
two groups than on the initiative of those states not associated with either. 


(Hella Pick, “The Brazzaville Twelve and How They Came to Be,” AFRI- 
CA REPORT, VI:5, May, 1961, pp. 2, 8, 12-13.) 


PAN-AFRICANISM: CAIRO 

The All-African People’s Conference was permanently organized at Ac- 
cra, Ghana, in 1958 to provide a meeting ground for leaders of non-govern- 
mental organizations (mostly political parties and trade unions), to establish 
a base for Pan-Africanism, and to promote the independence struggle. Rep- 
resentation from one-party states is tantamount to government participation, 
and, at the Third Conference in Cairo in March, 1961, the independent states 
were well represented in this sense, except for most of the French-speaking 
countries, Nigeria, and Congo (represented by the Gizenga faction). Strong 
African delegations came from colonial areas in east and central Africa and 
from South Africa. 

The Third AAPC contrasted with the first two in four notable particulars: 
less stress on non-violence, no major internal power struggle, no single di- 
visive issue, and a more aggressive attitude. The Cairo Conference was 
dominated by the Congo crisis and by the position of the Casablanca powers 
(Ghana, Guinea, Mali, UAR and Morocco). It passed resolutions calling for 
the following: 1) punishment of Lumumba’s murderers, 2) reorganization of 
the UN Secretariat and dismissal of Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 3) 
South Africa’s withdrawal from South West Africa and its expulsion from 
the UN, 4) immediate independence with universal suffrage for Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and British Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland, 
and 5) creation of an African investment bank and an African common mar- 
ket. Its main target was “neo-colonialism”—the survival of the colonial 
system through indirect and subtle forms of domination of newly independ- 
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ent states, perpetrated by the US, Britain, France, Belgium, Federal Ger- 
many, Israel, Holland, and South Africa. According to the AAPC manifesta- 
tions of “neo-colonialism” include: puppet governments, post-independent 
regroupings linked with an imperial power, deliberate political fragmentation, 
economic entrenchment of the colonial power, direct monetary dependence, 
and military bases. 


Soviet Russia was never directly criticized, the US emphatically was. The 
Communists have not captured control of the AAPC, but “there is cause 
for concern that at this Conference neutralism apparently lost its balance 
and looked as if it were in danger of falling into the lap of the East.” 
(George M. Houser, “At Cairo—the Third All-African People’s Conference,” 
AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 8, No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 11-13; “Third All-African 
People’s Conference,” AFRICAN DIGEST, Vol. 8, No. 6, June, 1961, p. 256.) 


PAN-AMERICANISM: MONROVIA 

“The largest high-level African conference ever held” met at Monrovia, 
Liberia, in May. Sixteen delegations were led by heads of governments (Ni- 
geria, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Mauritania, Upper Volta, Niger, Togo, Dahomey, 
Cameroun, Malagasy, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Chad, Central African Republic, 
Congo-Brazzaville, and Somaua) and four by senior ministers (Ethiopia, 
Tunisia, Libya, and Gabon), representing 110 of Africa’s 210 million in- 
dependen . citizens. South Africa and Congo (Leopoiaville) were not invited, 
the latter because President Kasavubu is not recognized by some African 
states, five of which in fact declined invitations—UAR, Morocco, Mali, 
Ghana, and Guinea. Sudan also declined in solidarity with Morocco’s claims 
to Mauritania. 


The conference was marked by an “impressive display of statesmanlike 
moderation.” It decided that the 20 countries would vote as a bloc in the 
UN (Mauritania and Sierra Leone expect to be admitted in the fall) ; affirm- 
ed the principles of equality, inviolability, and non-intervention for applica- 
tion to relations among African states; voted faith in the UN in the Congo; 
favored representative internal self-government for Angola; endorsed Algeri- 
an independence; decided to create an arbitration commission for intra- 
African controversies; backed the aim of general nuclear disarmament; and 
put economic and technical cooperation before political unity by creating a 
commission to meet in the summer at Dakar to explore economic, technical, 
educational, and scientific cooperation. The commission is to report to a 
second “African Summit” this year in Lagos, Nigeria. If the Lagos meeting 
is attended by Sudan (given Mauritania’s admission to the UN), by Mail 
(as French-African circles hope), and by Tanganyika (which becomes in- 
dependent on December 28), the conference will represent 156 million 
people, even if Somalia fails to attend on account of her border dispute with 
Ethiopia. 

The quiet purpose and evident sincerity of the Nigerian Prime Minister, 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, established him as the senior statesman 
at Monrovia. Notable contributions were also made by Presidents Felix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny of Ivory Coast, Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal, Sylvanus 
Olympio of Togo, and William Tubman of Liberia. 

(Russell Howe, “The Monrovia Conference,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 8, 
No. 5, May, 1961, p. 4; “The Monrovia Conference,” AFRICA REPORT, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, June, 1961, p. 5.) 


AFRICAN WORKERS’ EFFICIENCY HIGH 
Contrary to the traditional view that the African worker is either racially 
or culturally lazy, he is instead a “satisfactory” performer by all normal 
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tsets. This is revealed from a field study. of Nigerian labor productivity in 
63 widely varying industries and establishments. Nigeria is diverse enough 
and the sample was broad enough for the study to be presented as reason- 
ably typical for black Africa. Absenteeism and turnover are low: There is a 
positive correlation between wages, hours, and distance-from-work on the 
one hand, and absence and turnover on the other. 

In quality of work: 1) For sustained physical labor, the African will exceed 
his European counterpart by 50% where financial rewards are adequate. 
2) For simple, repetitive operations involving a high degree of manual 
dexterity, again the African stands out. 3) For artisan work (welder, auto- 
mechanic, metal-worker, mason, carpenter, etc.), the African’s performance 
is directly related to the quality and duration of his training. 4) But for tasks 
requiring coordination of a variety of operations, including supervisory work, 
the African lags behind the European. This is because on the one hand Eu- 
ropeans have consciously excluded Africans from experience in these jobs, 
and on the other, native technology is not highly organized so Africans have 
no help from their culture. 

The African responds positively to monetary incentives: For money he 
will work harder and much longer than his European counterpart. In fact, 
he is downright materialistic. 

When measured directly in terms of output/manhour, African labor pro- 
ductivity is high, when and only when the labor occurs in enterprises that 
are well-managed. Output/manhour is significantly low in poorly-managed 
establishments. 

“Thus, in the final reckoning, it is not the African labourer but his em- 
ployer who must bear the stigma of imperfect performance.” 

(Peter Kilby, “African Labour Productivity Reconsidered,” THE ECO- 
NOMIC JOURNAL (London), Vol. 71, No. 282, June, 1961, pp. 273-291.) 


AFRICAN WORKERS LACK GUMPTION 


Current planning for economic development to meet the revolution of 
rising expectations has not paid enough attention to “measures that aim 
directly at stimulating’ human beings to the exercise of increased effort and 
ingenuity.” 

Some Western economists have fe>red that the “international demonstra- 
tion effect” would cause inflationary demand for goods of the West and 
impede capital accumulation. But the demonstration effect could also include 
inculcation of “the habit of expending the effort needed” to acquire western 
goods as well as the self-discipline to balance immediate consumption and 
capital accumulation. This would provide the missing link between wants 
and acquisition. 

Education to develop technical skills must also include education in in- 
centive to use the tools at hand and to work for better ones. 

“If Ghana... had a British labour force in addition to the present market 
for its cocoa, its development problems would be solved.” 

(Arthur Smithies, “Rising Expectation and Economic Development,” THE 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL (London), Vol. 81, No. 282, June, 1961, pp. 255-72.) 


AFRICAN PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 

In 1960 the petroleum production of Africa reached a new high of 99,672,705 
bbls. This amount represented a 139 per cent increase over the 1959 produc- 
tion. Much of the increase was due to a sevenfold increase in petroluem pro- 
duction in Algeria during 1960. The producing countries (in the order of 
their production) are: Algeria, Faeyr, Nigeria, Gabon, Morocco, Angola, 


Congo, and Senegal. The last two are newcomers to the list of oil producers. 
(Hollis D. Hedberg, “Petroleum Developments in Africa in 1960,” BUL- 
LETIN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM GE- 
OLOGISTS, Vol. 45, No. 7, July, 1961, pp. 1143-1185.) 


STATUS AND RACE 


Status-class patterns following racial lines were fixed in colonial Africa, 
with the European families at the top of the pyramid. The social position of 
these Europeans was unchallenged. The modification of this status pattern 
began with World War II, as a result of political development, growing 
urbanization, and westernization. At the present time, in West Africa as well 
as in Ethiopia, Sudan, and Somaliland, the upper class Africans are the 
elite. The Europeans have become a marginally allied elite group which 
functions in varying degrees of intimacy with the new dominant upper class. 
In other parts of sub-Saharan Africa, the situation differs, since the top layer 
of Africans is so extremely thin. Europeans still dominate Central Africa, 
although in varying degrees in the different areas. In the Portuguese colonies, 
of course, the European element is completely at the top, as it is in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Modern Africa is still in a transitional period, and it is too early to tell 
precisely what final form the status structure of the African majority vis- 
a-vis the non-African minority will take. 


(Hugh H. Smythe and Mable M. Smythe, “The Non-African Minority in 
Modern Africa: Social Status,” SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
Vol. 45, No. 3, April, 1961, pp. 310-315.) 


THE POLITICS OF AFRICAN TRADE UNIONISM 


The All-African Trade Union Federation (AATUF) was formally inaugu- 
rated at a meeting of union leaders at Casablanca in May but amid such 
disagreement, lack of unanimity, and confusion that its future is uncertain. 
The main issues in current African trade umions politics are reflected in the 
declaration of aims: each state should have but onc trade union center (con- 
gress, federation) ; unions should be indeperident of parties and governments; 
unions must participate fully in economic planning; and union centers should 
in ten months break affiliations with other international organizations—in 
effect the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

Facing similar problems from an unconcentrated, unstable, low-income, and 
illiterate labor force and the constant threat of involvement in political con- 
flicts, African trade union development outside of South Africa has follow- 
ed one of two patterns, In countries like Nigeria, Kenya, Gambia, and Moroc- 
co, where unions have developed without direct government sponsorship, 
their growth has been piecemeal and difficult, marked with conflict, money 
trouble, uncertain loyalty to central federations, and political disunity. Where, 
as in Ghana, Guinea, Tunisia, and Ivory Coast, the government has _Sponsor- 
ed, rationalized, and even controlled the unions, the central body is strong 
and authoritative, dues are paid, membership is often compulsory, and the 
structure is orderly and non-competitive. In the first pattern, as contrasted 
with the second, membership participation is active, producing a democratic 
spirit and, awareness of industrial functions of unionism, although large-scale 
outside ‘financial aid, by encouraging the creation of strong central bodies 
and/building from the top downward, tends to undermine democratic pro- 
_ @€sses and thus to obscure the difference between the two patterns. This 
“danger marks the difference in the ICFTU between the British, who favor 
technical aid, and the Americans, whatveter massive ICFTU patronage to 


chosen anti-Communist leaders for building strong and centralized move- 
ments. 

African union leaders are chiefly split on whether affiliation to the AATUF 
must entail disaffiliation from the ICFTU. The Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) has not been in competition since 
1956 when Sekou Toure, now President of Guinea, broke French African 
unions away from French unions and the WFTU alike and formed the Union 
Generale Travailleurs d’Afrique Noire (UGTAN), whose present affiliates 
in Guinea, Mali, and Ghana form the nucleus of the “neutralist’”’ AATUF 
movement. The latter is supported by the WFTU. In 1960 at Tunis the 
ICFTU created an associated autonomous African Regional Organization 
(AFRO) whose supporters, led by Tom Mboya of Kenya, have urged free- 
dom to associate with both AATUF and ICFTU. The problem of outside 
affiliation also divides the African leaders nationally, and internal strife on 
the issue has marked trade union politics in Nigeria, Kenya, Nyasaland, 
Ghana, Ivory Coast, Senegal, and Morocco. 

With some important exceptions, ICFTU supporters emphasize the im- 

portance of independent unions, while protagonists of a neutralist AATUF 
associate with the idea that unions should be incorporated in the governing 
party. The Ghana Trades Union Congress has been reformed as a wing of 
the governing Convention People’s Party (eliminating the small pro-ICFTU 
faction) and its militant leader, John Tettegah, a leader of the victorious 
faction at Casablanca and a secretary-general of the new grouping, has de- 
clared that the AATUF will wage “total war” on unions refusing to dis- 
affilitae from other international organizations. 
(Margaret Roberts, “Trade Unionism in Africa,” Institute of Race Relations 
NEWS LETTER, June, 1961, pp. 31-34; “All-African Trade Union Squab- 
bles,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2297, June 10, 1961, p. 639; and “Uniting the 
World's Workers,” ibid., No. 2298, June 17, 1961, p. 657.) 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 

Africa is a continent of illiteracy. Tiny Basutoland measures an adult illit- 
eracy rate of only 45-50%, but it is 77-81 in Ghana, 85-90 in Nigeria, 90-95 in 
Liberia, and 95-99 in former French West and Equatorial Africa, French 
Somaliland, and Portuguese and Spanish Africa, figures which compare un- 
favorably even with Latin America and Southeast Asia. In the face of such 
formidable challenges to education, most African countries must rely heavily 
on expensive expatriate teachers with pitiful financial resoures; Ethiopia, 
e.g., spends 15% of its national budget to put 6% of school-age (6-14) children 
in school and would need three times its whole budget to provide schooling 
for all. 

Educational differences between the richer and poorer countries are also 
striking. Per capita expenditure ranges from $10.08, $8,62, $6.16, and $5.47 in 
South Africa, Algeria, South West Africa, and Tunisia, respectively, to 
8, 30, and 34 cents in Portuguese Guinea, Mozambique, and Angola. There 
are other contrasts: 50 cents vs. $2.80 in Nigeria’s Northern and Western 
Regions, $4.20 in Ghana, $1.98 in Guinea, and $1 in Somalia. There are re- 
vealing differences in the allocation of funds: of the total educational budget, 
primary education takes 70% in Nyasaland and 68% in Northern Rhodesia 
but only 20% in Ethiopia and 18% in Dahomey ; teacher training accounts for 
1614% in Gambia and 1.7% in Togo; higher education takes 33% in Ghana, 
13% in Sierra Leone, 11%% in Morocco, and 9%% in Ethiopia compared with 
1%% in Nigeria and 1.3% in Malagasy; central administration consumes 
24.7% in Ethiopia and 16% in Northern Rhodesia but only 2.6% in Ghana and 
2% in Tunisia. 


Number of children per teacher in primary schools reaches 56.7, 59.4, and 
62.1 in Somalia, Central African Republic, and Congo (Brazzaville). Figures 
reveal a general insufficiency of education for girls: in two countries (South- 
ern Rhodesia and Malagasy) girls constitute between 40 and 50% of the 
pupils (as good as Latin America and Southeast Asia), but in 13 African 
countries it is 30-40%, in 18 it is 20-30%, and it is less than 20% in four. 
The greatest contrasts are in higher education: for every 100,000 population 
Egypt has 328 students in higher education (it is 275 in Latin America), 
Senagal 63.4, Algeria 57, Tunisia 57, and Liberia 58, but at the other end 
are Rhodesia and Nyasaland with 1.6, Nigeria with 5.5, Malagasy with 7.7, 
and Kenya with 128. 

Such problems and contrasts faced representatives of 44 African and 
European states at the UNESCO Conference on African Education at Addis 
Ababa in May 1961. The conference adopted the view that educational plan- 
ning should be an integral part of economic development, that external loans 
for education are legitimate, that special attention be given female, adult, 
rural, and vocational education and teacher training, that intra-African edu- 
cational cooperation be pursued, and that international aid should be encour- 
aged by ail means. More specifically, it accepted a 5-year and a 20-year plan. 
The first calls for raising primary school enrollment from the average of 
40% of school-age children to 51% (11 to 15 million) and increasing second- 
ary school enrollment from the average of 3% to 9% (800,000 to 1,800,000). 
The 20-year plan aims at 100% for primary, 25% for secondary, and 2% (pres- 
ent: 0.2%) for higher education. The conference recommended that African 
states try to raise the average percentage of national income devoted to 
education from 3% to 4% in 5 years and 6% by 1980. The 5-year plan will 
cost an estimated $4,150,000,000 with $2,840,000,000 raised locally and the 
rest from external sources. The peak deficit to be made up from outside 
sources will be $1 billion in 1970 and should decline thereafter. 

(“Africa’s Educational Audit,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2297, June 10, 1961, 
p. 633, and No. 2298, June 17, 1961, p. 651; “African Educators Meet at 
Addis Ababa,” AFRICA REPORT, Vol. 6, No. 7, July, 1961, p. 12.) 


EDUCATION IN GUINEA 

Shortly after independence from France in 1958, Guinea undertook ex- 
tensive revision of the educational system to harmonize it with the coun- 
try’s economic and social goals as defined by the single political party. As a 
consequence, the schools of Guinea have already contributed impressively 
to the development of a sense of nationhood in a country with more than 14 
distinct indigenous languages and 3 mutually antagonistic ethnic groups. Re- 
orientation abandoned the traditional French policy of educating a small 
minority assimilated to French culture in favor of the goal of mass edu- 
cation and gave the goal top priority in development plans. Significant gains 
have been made already; 1500 pupils qualified for the elementary school 
certificate in 1958, 4000 in 1959; primary school enrollment rose from 52,000 
in 1959 to 84,000 in early 1960, 4500 were in secondary schools in 1959, 2050 
were added in 1960-61, and 2500 more will enter in 1961-62. New enrollment 
in mission schools ceased by law in 1959. There is no institution of higher 
learning, but Soviet aid has been promised for one. 

Reform is also aimed at giving the curriculum more African content and 
de-emphasizing French. The latter goal is served by compulsory English 
training, which also responds to the Ghana-Guinea Union and Pan-African 
unity generally. Knowledge of the three major vernacular languages is being 
extended. but the popular ideal of replacing French and English with an 
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African language will not be undertaken lightly. Though Guinea still seeks 
more teachers from France than the supply provides, the desire to lessen 
French cultural influence is reflected in efforts to recruit from elsewhere, in- 
cluding the US. The same concern is served by sending more Guinean stu- 
dents outside France for advanced education. Of 794 students abroad on 
scholarships in early 1960, 356 were in France, 186 in the USSR, 74 in Sene- 
gal, 56 in East Germany, 36 in Czechoslovakia, 23 in Mali, 14 in Poland, 8 
in the US, and lesser numbers elsewhere. By June, 1961, a total of 40 Guine- 
ans were enrolled in US institutions under a 1959 ICA agreement by which 
the US offered 150 scholarships over a 3-year period. 

Educational reorganization and reorientation are producing a kind of edu- 
cated elite unlike that typically produced by the colonial system. The new 
elite is much less oriented toward French civilization, it is intensely commit- 
ted to the present political system, and it is more inclined to diversify its 
skills and professions. 

(Victor D. DuBois, “Guinea Educates a New Generation,” AFRICA RE- 
PORT, Vol. 6, No. 7, July, 1961, pp. 3-4, 8, 12-13.) 


NIGERIA’S EXPERIENCE WITH ECONOMIC PLANNING 

Most of the underdeveloped countries operate on the basis of development 
plans, based on the belief that satsifactory economic growth requires positive 
government action. The first question must be how real these plans are, and 
to what extent development has actually been determined by their scope and 
execution. The Nigerian plan is taken as a case study. 

Plan and actuality will inevitably diverge to some degree. There is no 
such thing as perfect foresight, taking into account all sorts of inevitable 
unexpected developments. Even the Soviet Union shows considerable flexi- 
bility with respect to its long-term plans. With respect to Nigeria, accom- 
plishment fell far short of the plans, necessitating reductions in scope. A 
pattern of under-expenditure was established at an early stage, and has 
characterized both the 1951-55 and the 1956-60 plans. Developments frequent- 
ly struck off in independent directions, with little relation between what was 
planned and what was done. In general, the plans governed actual develop- 
ments to a much smaller degree than one would suppose from a superficial 
reading of Nigerian materials. The reasons for this were inadequate prepara- 
tion, shortages of technical and administrative personnel, scarcity of capital 
goods, all-round lack of statistical data and basic information about the 
economy, and the government’s decision to leave a very large role to un- 
directed private investment decisions. 
(Sayre P. Schatz, “The Influence of Planning on Development: The Ni- 
gerian Experience,” SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 27, No. 4, Winter 1960, 
pp. 451-468.) 


MEDIEVAL PORTUGAL'S AFRICAN PROBLEM 

For the first quarter of the twentieth century, Portugal, rocked by internal 
chaos, had no time or energy for its African colonies. With the advent of 
Dr. Oliveira Salazar in 1926, maintenance of the country’s medieval society 
made economic improvement essential, dictating a fresh look at the colonies. 
The new look led to a two-fold mandate: maximum investment of Portuguese 
capital in exploitation of the colonies’ resources and encouragement of white 
immigration to impose a vested white interest on them. The effect has been 
so to involve the fate of Portugal in her “provinces” that their loss might 
destroy the oligarchic group that set the policy. It is doubtful if the Portu- 
guese ceonomic and social system could stand the loss of Angola and Mozam- 
bique, which absorb almost one-fourth of her exports. Exploitation of the 
colonies’ agricultural and extractive is based almost entirely on cheap 


labor, only slightly removed from slavery. But labor has not really enriched 
the Portuguese economic base; control of much of the colonial enterprise 
is in the hands of non-Portuguese capital, and Mozambique depends on a 
share of Southern Rhodesian and South African ore traffic, for which she 
trades cheap labor. 

Portugal has Western Europe’s lowest standard of living and it is no acci- 
dent that her colonies carry the peculiar distinction to Africa. It is the “pro- 
jection of medieval Portugal into Africa, the blind beating the lame. . .” 
(Daniel M. Friedenberg, “Portugal in Africa: The Blind Beating the Lame,” 
AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 8, No. 3, March, 1961, pp. 5-6.) 


PORTUGUESE ANGOLA RIOTS 

The crisis in Portuguese Angola set off by raids on political prisons on 
February 3 and continued in African attacks on Europeans and in Portu- 
guese raids of reprisal, has brought Angola to a racial civil war “in which 
there is much talk of extermination,’— a real possibility unless radical 
changes by Portugal or creative UN actions intervene. The tragedy is three- 
fold: 1) the situation could have been saved after the February riots by 
a program of change instead of force, but any liberalizing action by Lisbon 
still seems unlikely ; 2) a good part of those killed or imprisoned have been 
the better-trained Africans; 3) there is an utter lack of any possibility of 
discussion and compromise in the dictatorial system, in spite of the good 
will built up by Portugal’s traditional policy of an integrated multiracial 
society and the existence of moderate political leaders, both African and 
European. 
(Franklin Schaefer, “In Angola: Racial Civil War,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 
8, No. 4, April, 1961, pp. 4-5.) 


PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


US IN LAOS CAUSES FAR EAST TENSION 

Laos was prohibited by the Geneva agreement from entering foreign 
military alliances. France was allowed to train the Laotian regular army, 
but this task was soon taken on by the US. The change from French to 
American influence, however, had the effect of intensifying the interna- 
tional tensions converging on Laos, particularly with regard to China. 

The Chinese, under both the Kuomintang and Communist regimes, had 
been hostile to French power in Indo-China. The French, however, were 
regarded as a colonial power on the way out, whereas the US figures as the 
great adversary of Communist China and already has alliances with Japan, 
South Korea and the Chinese on Formosa. 

i Disputed,” ROUND TABLE, London, No. 203, June, 1961, pp. 245- 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Australian foreign policy after World War II was faced with the ques- 
tion of whether the emphasis should be placed upon the wartime American 
alliance plus supplementary arrangements with Great Britain or the adoption 
of a role of friendly, independent go-between in the new era of Asian-West- 
ern relations. Another choice was to seek security primarily through reliance 
on the UN. 

In fact, no choice was made. Australian diplomatic activity spread itself 
over all courses, with an emphasis shifting from one to the other. Her method 
has been to seek a persuasive influence on the policies of her more powerful 
friends. 


(“Australia: Review of Foreign Policy,” ROUND TABLE, London, No. 
203, June, 1961, p. 310.) 


CEYLON HEADED FOR TROUBLE 

Mrs. Bandaranaike’s government apparently hoped at first to break the 
Tamil minority’s resistance to the new language law with swift, severe action. 
But the introduction of a state of emergency and the arrest of the Tamils’ 
leaders have failed to produce the desired effect. Instead, tough police meth- 
ods in dealing with the resistance have merely led the minority community 
to close its ranks still more tightly. “A policy of straightforward repression 
seems bound to force Ceylon right back into the atmosphere of mutual fear 
and hatred that produced such blood consequences in 1958—and to encourage 
the mindless fanaticism that lay behind the murder of the present prime min- 
ister’s husband in 1959.” 

(“Ceylon: 1958 Again?” THE ECONOMIST (London), Vol. 199, No. 
6141, May 6, 1961, p. 538.) 


AGRICULTURAL CALAMITIES IN COMMUNIST CHINA 

Communist China is entering another year of calamities of major a. 
tions. They stem chiefly from her unbalanced farming industry and affect 
every sector of her economy. In a country where 4 out of every 5 inhabitants 
are villagers and where 3 out of every 4 continue to be engaged in food pro- 
duction, a direct coorelation exists between the rate of economic growth, in- 
dustrial output, capital investment, budget revenue and trade turnover on 
the one hand and the harvest of the previous year on the other. 

While natural hazards seriously affected the harvest of 1959 and 1960, 
there is some ground for doubt as to the extent of the alleged disasters. The 
major reason for the setbacks may well have been the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the peasantry toward the government. It is reasonable to assume 
that a villager whose desire to own - own piece of land was fulfilled in 


1950 became somewhat critical when he was induced 5 years later to aban- 
don it again in the interest of an agricultural production cooperative of a 
radical type. He may well have become even more hostile towards the regime 
when another 3 years later he was persuaded to eat in mess halls, sleep in 
dormitories and work without reward. 

“Like peasants elsewhere, the Chinese cultivators are unlikely to turn 
actively against higher authority, but they are likely to resent the Com- 
munist version of farm policy as much as the Russian peasants still do more 
than forty years after their abortive agrarian reform. In Russia where nature 
was probably more responsible than men for last year’s crop failure, Mr. 
Khrushchev has demoted senior agricultural experts and Party Secretaries. 
Conversely, in China nature has been blamed for calamities which may have 
had less serious effects had it not been for a deadly conflict between rulers 
and ruled. 

(W.K., “Communist China’s Agricultural Calamities,” THE CHINA QUAR- 
TERLY, London, No. 6, April-June, 1961, pp. 64-75.) 


RED CHINA REJECTED YET PROTECTED 

The Chinese People’s Republic represents a paradox in the contemporary 
world. It is by far the world’s most populous country, but it maintains dip- 
lomatic relations with fewer than % the members of the world community. 
At a time when the UN is rushing to give full membership status to minis- 
cule new states just barely emerged from tribalism, it is unable to accomo- 
date the country which has a longer record of historical continuity than any 
UN member. 

The People’s Republic stands in the forefront of a revolutionary move- 
ment that aspires to a complete reconstruction of the world community it- 
self. Its estrangement from the rest of the world results in large part from 
its own determination to act vigorously in pursuit of principles rejected by 
the more conservative nations. Despite her inability to act within the formal 
world organization, mainland China’s foreign policies nevertheless operate 
within the structure of the world community; and the delicate balances of 
world politics give her certain immunities against collective action, and 
substantial margins for independent action outside of organizational chan- 
nels. 

(H. A. Steiner, “Communist China in the World Community,” INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONCILIATION, No. 533, May, 1961, pp. 389-92.) 


CHINESE WATERWAY CONSTRUCTION 

The Chinese Communist government seems to be showing an increased 
interest in the construction and renovation of inland waterways. The rea- 
son for such activities may be found in the relative cheapness of waterways 
construction and renovation in contrast to the cost of railways. However, 
a major difficulty to full utilization of Chinese waterways would be the 
scarcity of river shipping, much of which was either withdrawn by foreign 
owners prior to 1949 or taken by the Nationalist Chinese to Taiwan. 
(D. J. Dwyer, “The Development of China’s Inland Waterways,” GEOGRA- 
PHY, Vol. 46, Part 2, April, 1961, pp. 165-167.) 


CHINA'S PLACE IN THE MASTER SCHEME 

Communist China has moved into the vanguard of ideological attacks on 
the predatory nature of Western imperialism. She has taken the leadership 
in spreading Marxist-Leninist doctrine in colonial and semi-colonial countries 
and in attacking the US. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, occupies the role of spokesman of 
the communist bloc representative of its interests at all international diplo- 
matic councils. It also moderates between conflicting intra-bloc interests. 


Both Moscow and Peking are well aware that the present circumstances 
are more favorable to communist objectives than any the world has previous- 
ly known. 


(P. S. H. Tang, “Moscow and Peking,” ORBIS, Vol. 5, No. 1, Spring 1961, 
pp. 15-30.) 


INDIA’S POLICY ON RECOGNITION 


The general principles of India’s policy of recognition of foreign govern- 
ments is a product of her limited experience in international affairs during 
her short independent history. Throughout the 14 years of her independence, 
India’s foreign policy has been determined by the same political party, the 
National Congress. Moreover, inside the party, Prime Minister Nehru has ex- 
ercised a decisive voice. This condition has increased the element of consist- 
ency in India’s policy of recognition. 

India accords recognition to a state as soon as the conditions of statehood 
have been fulfilled. In doubtful cases she has preferred to wait. 

The principle of legitimacy, which has long been discarded by most other 
countries, has found no sympathy in India. Governments formed after revolu- 
tion, whether communist or military, have found India one of the first in 
recognizing them. On occasion, extra-legal factors have influenced India’s 
recognition policy. In that case, the motive has been to save a country 
from being dismembered or to help it to obtain its political freedom. 

(K. P. Misra, “India’s Policy of Recogniton of States and Governments,” 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Vol. 55, No. 2, 
April, 1961, pp. 422-24.) 


INDIA’S SMALL FARMS HIGH IN OUTPUT 

Studies of farm productivity in India do not support the wide-spread view 
that the larger the farm the higher the output, and do not suggest that 
large-scale farming (cooperative farms and/or state farms) would result in 
greater total agricultural productivity. 

Small farms (less than 5 acres) show higher value productivity per acre 
(above variable capital cost) than do those of 5-10 acres, which are, in 
turn, more efficient than those of 10-15 acres and above. 

Large farms (cooperatives, etc.) run into “diseconomies” of scale because 
overhead costs of supervision and management take a heavy toll of efficiency. 
Indian agriculture does not need labor-saving machinery, it needs chemical 
fertilizers, better seeds and soil-building systems, and better use of irrigation 
systems. 

he spite of overabundant labor, India’s land is not producing at maximum. 

Rather it is “extremely poorly used land” and operates at only 20-30% of 
its “reasonable production capacity.” Small amounts of capital plus a great 
deal of research and extension work would greatly increase the productivity 
of the small farm. 

In short, whatever the political advantages, the economic advantage of 
small farms in India is striking. 

(Erven J. Long, “The Economic Basis of Land Reform in Underdeveioped 
Economies,” LAND ECONOMICS, Vol. 37, No. 2, May, 1961, pp. 113-123.) 


INDONESIA’S SENSELESS URBANIZATION 

Cities must have an economic or political relation with areas of countryside 
that can produce the food to keep them alive. The cities of South Asia have 
been sources of both strength and weakness. They are trading and admin- 
istrative centers, without appreciable manufacturing facilities. Therefore 
there is scarcely a two-way traffic between city and country involving manu- 
factured goods and agricultural products. Yet such an exchange is vital 
for the survival of the cities and, — importantly, for the economic and 
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political stability of the nation. 

Indonesian cities are growing faster than the population of the country 
as a whole. People move from the countryside into the cities. How can these 
people be maintained? In monetary terms, the government has printed new 
money, leading to inflation. The food supply to the cities has diminished 
while the population has increased. The result has been the necessity to im- 
port vast quantiites of food, putting pressure on the foreign currency posi- 
tion of the country and complicating the task of industrial development. If 
this goes on for a long time, the result will be to take ever more peuple from 
the countryside into the cities and to make the cities permanently dependent 
on foreign food imports. One alternative is to give food on a grant, rather 
than payment, basis. The other alternative is to provide fertilizers, agricul- 
tural extension services, etc. If the gifts of food are not simultaneous with 
the industrialization of the cities, then very serious economic, political and 
moral problems will confront any donor who later tries to cut off the supply 
of gifts. 

(Nathan Keyfitz, “The Ecology of Indonesian Cities,” THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. 66, No. 4, January, 1961, pp. 348-354.) 


JAPAN’S TRADE 
Trade is Japan’s livelihood. Under Mr. Ikeda’s new plan for doubling the 
gross national product by 1970, exports are to increase from the present 
figure of US $4,000 billion to US $9,900 billion. Two important issues invol- 
ved in Japan’s trade expansion are her relations with China, and exports to 
the US. Japan is unlikely to risk her rich US market to gain an uncertain 
Chinese one, but her dilemma is “how far to bypass a prospective Chinese 
market in order to keep a (relatively) diminishing American one.” 
“Japan’s efforts might be best used, in the event of her following a less 
positive Western alignment, in cultivating her contacts with India and Indo- 
nesia. Both, in time, could provide her with the necessary raw materials, and 


the total population of both almost equals that of China and would provide 
an attractive market.” 

(“Back into Orbit?” FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Hong Kong, 
Vol. 33, No. 2, July 3, 1961, p. 47). 


LESSONS OF REVOLUTION IN KOREA 

Behind the revolution in South Korea lie the three basic facts of South 
Korean politics. The first is the decisive power of the army. The world’s 
fourth largest—600,000 strong in a nation of only 21 million—it can, if 
united, overthrow any government. The second fact is that the scope for 
reform open to the overthrown regime was not enough to make a dent on 
the country’s problems. The combination of poverty and corruption has pro- 
duced in Seoul the beginning of what might become a genunie social revolu- 
tionary movement; but old habits die hard. The third point is that neither of 
the other two problems is likely to be solved while Korea remains divided. 
As long as the unnatural division is kept, South Korea will be unable to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency. 
(“Chang or Change,” THE ECONOMIST (London), Vol. 199, No. 6143, 
May 20, 1961, pp. 761-762.) 


SINO-SOVIET COMPETITION IN NORTH KOREA 

By virtue of her strategic location, North Korea is once again the scene of 
competition for dominant influence between her two powerful neighbors. 
The Sino-Soviet dispute over such questions as the road to socialism and 
the “peaceful co-existence” strategy has already exercised a profound effect 
on this Asian satellite. As a backward Asian country and a vital buffer area 
along China’s north-eastern frontier, North Korea has constituted “a prime 


target in Peking’s drive to win acceptance of its more radical approach to 
the domestic construction of Communism and its more militant approach 
to international Communist strategy.” 

Evidence so far suggests the existence of strong ideological bonds between 
Peking and Pyongyang. There has been a growing tendency on the part 
of the North Korean regime to characterize domestic policies as the product 
not of Soviet experience but of the “creative application of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism” to the special conditions of North Korea. It also has followed the lead 
of Communist China in opposing Khrushchev’s policy of relaxing interna- 
tional tensions. Most important of all, it has explicitly recognized Peking 
as the co-leader of the Communist bloc by consistently referring to “the 
—e countries led by the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public.” 

(John Bradbury, “Sino-Soviet Competition in North Korea,” THE CHINA 
QUARTERLY, No. 6, April-June, 1961, pp. 15-28.) 


THE LAOS TRAGEDY 

Only a string of miracles today can prevent Laos’ becoming a Communist 
stronghold. The tragic fact is that the US has never made up her mind about 
this strategic Southeast Asian nation. Failure to gather sufficient information 
and refusal to face available facts have been America’s chief mistakes. Al- 
though more than $300 million have been spent in Laos since 1955, only 
a minute portion went for economic aid, while the bulk of the money was 
allocated to military assistance to maintain a swollen, impotent army and 
provide luxuries for incompetent generals. The US today stands publicly 
associated with the self-seeking and impotent Laotian Right-wing, which 
began screaming for peace at any price the moment the situation turned. 

“The ‘neutralized’ Laos likely to emerge from the present negotiation at 
Geneva will represent a major Communist military victory. The country will 
probably serve, like ‘neutral’ Cambodia, as a conduit for Communist guer- 
rillas, arms and propaganda into other Southeast Asian nations. Even more 
disastrous, the Communists’ gradual take-over of Laos will greatly strength- 
en ‘the doctrine of inevitable Communism,’ which saps Asia’s will to resist.” 
(Robert S. Elegant, “The Laos Blunder,” THE NEW LEADER, Vol. 4, 
No. 23, June 5, 1961, pp. 5-6.) 


PAKISTAN’S VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

In 1953 the Pakistan. government embarked upon an ambitious national 
program of development of its villages, containing 85% of the country’s 
population. A new governmental agency was created to serve as the com- 
mon extension arm at the village-level of all the technical ministries and 
agencies of government. Nine training institutes were established, giving a 
year of pre-service training to selected persons designed to fit them to be 
village-ievel workers. These training institutes worked out very unsatisfac- 
torily and were replaced by teaching-methods workshops, conducted by ICA 
advisors and assistant instructors. 

James W. Green, “Success and Failure n Technical Assistance,” HUMAN 
ORGANIZATION; Vol. 20, No. 1, Spring 1961, pp. 2-10.) 


PHILIPPINES LAG IN SEAPOWER 

Seapower is the main guarantee for the freedom of the treaty area of 
SEATO, but at present the Philippines are lagging behind their Asian 
neighbors. South Korea and Indonesia have major warships of types the 
Philippines cannot match. South Korea has 3 ex-US destroyer escorts and 
Indonesia has 5 destroyers, 4 frigates and 2 submarines. 

The Philippines merchant marine has also been slow to develop. In 1957 
it totaled only 115,487 tons of a = gross tonnage of 110,250,000 tons. 


Recently the government did approve the purchase from Japan by the Na- 
tional Development Company of 12 oceangoing ships of 115,000 gross tons; 
thus, doubling in tonnage by a single order. 

(Lt. Wilfredo D. Viray, Philippine Navy, “Seapower for the Defense of the 
Philippines,” U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 7, 


July, 1961, pp. 60-65.) 


PART SIX: WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


UNCONTROLLABLE CANADA IN OAS? 


For two decades prior to the end of World War II, the US State Depart- 
ment actively or passively opposed Canada’s admission to the Pan American 
Union, mainly in the mistaken belief that Canada was not fully independent. 

Present indications are that Canada will join the successor Organization of 
American States during the next few years, its attitude depending on its 
assessment of the contribution the OAS will make in promoting Canada’s 
broad political objectives in Latin America. These are: to accelerate econom- 
ic and social reforms in order to improve the standard of living of the mass 
of the people and, incidentally, widen Canadian export markets ; and, second- 
ly, to promote conditions of political stability in a dwindling Western world. 

Canadian membership in the OAS now is generally considered by the De- 
partment of State to be in the interest of the US. But there are nevertheless 
certain disadvantages. Canada would undoubtedly side with the Latin Amer- 
icans against the US on occasion, especially in view of the present mood of 
the Canadian government, which appears, almost as a matter of prniciple, to 
assert its independence of US policy. Secondly, Canada, which has never 
ceased complaining about US failure to consult its allies in NATO, would 
not be content with mere juridicial equality in the OAS. The OAS has ad- 
vanced a long way since its predecessor was virtually a US colonial office, 
but US primacy there is greater than in NATO, and Canada would likely 
prove more insistent about consultation than most Latin American states. 

Throughout the period when the US opposed Canada’s admission to the 
Pan American Union, it would almost certainly have been in the US interest 
to have Canada a member. Now the US may have to accept a very different 
Canada, bent on proving its independence of Washington rather than London. 
(Douglas G. Anglin, “United States Opposition to Canadian Membership in 
the Pan American Union: A Canadian View,” INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION, Vol. 15, No. 1, Winter 1961, pp. 1-20.) 


BUCKING THE CANADIAN DOLLAR 

Since 1953 Canada’s trade balance has run at a deficit, both in goods and 
in service on foreign investment ($1.6 billion total deficit, 1955-60). Yet, 
even though Canada’s dollar has had no fixed parity (and hence is “floating”) 
and has not been shored up by official action, the C-dollar has generally been 
at a premium fluctuating 1 to 6 cents over the US dollar. 

Holding the C-dollar up and stabilizing it has been a large, steady flow of 
short-term capital from New York seeking Canada’s higher interest rate. 
Whenever long term forces pushed down the rate, expectant money would 
pour in and thus raise the rate. 

Consequently, in light of Canada’s large external deficit and domestic de- 
pression, the Ottawa government decided in June to depreciate by selling 
Canadian dollars against American. The object is to improve Canada’s ex- 
port, and to stimulate the domestic economy. Two difficulties loom: 1) Unless 
productivity increases also, the stimulus to the economy may hike costs and 
wages. 2) Having upset the “market view” (which basically upheld the C- 
dollar), Ottawa may find that depreciation will go farther than it wants. 
(“Canada’s Floating Dollar,” THE ECONOMIST (London), June 24, 1961, 
pp. 1393-4.) 


CANADA LOOKS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

Canadians are to an increasing extent looking westward across the Pacific 
to the countries of Asia. As Canada’s international horizons widen so do her 
interest in South and Southeast Asia. Asian nationalist aspirations are fol- 


lowed by Canadians with interested sympathy, and commerce is an additional 
attraction. 

Within recent years Japan has become Canada’s second largest customer 
for wheat. Canada’s trade with India and Hong Kong has been growing. 
The universities in Canada are showing an increased interest in Asian studies. 
(Howard Green, “Canada and the Pacific Area,” PACIFIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 
34, No. 1, Spring 1961, pp. 3-4.) 


GOVERNMENT OPPOSITION TO CASTRO GROWS 

Developments just prior to and following the abortive anti-Castro inva- 
sion of Cuba show a tendency among present Latin American governments 
to stiffen their opposition to Castro. Honduras became the ninth Latin 
American nation to break relations with Cuba, and other governments such 
as those of Costa Rica and Panama made their opposition to Castroism clear 
in spite of continued relations. Efforts were made to form an Anti-Com- 
munist Legion in Guatemala and an Anti-Communist Front of National 
Defense in Ecuador. It was reported that former Guatemalan president 
Arevalo, a leftist and anti-American leader, had denounced the Castro gov- 
ernment as totalitarian. The Inter-American Defense Board voted to exclude 
Cuba from its secret meetings. But anti-American demonstrations increased 
markedly after the abortive invasion and Castro still held wide support 
among students, intellectuals, and the underprivileged masses in Latin 
America. 

There was widespread fear that the failure of the invasion would mean 
unilateral military action by the US and possibly an open conflict with the 
Soviet Union. Some countries (like Argentina and Ecuador had offered to 
mediate the US-Cuban dispute, others urged the use of the OAS and collec- 
tive rather than unilateral measures. When the US sounded out the Latin 


American governments on their willingness to adopt collective measures 
against Cuba, a majority indicated support, but the refusal of Brazil, Mexico, 
and two other states made us unwilling to press for OAS sanctions. 
(“International,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 4, June 
1961, pp. 368-375, and HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, No.’s 2, 3 and 
4, Passim.) 


US FEUDALISM IN LATIN AMERICA 

One reason why American firms operating in many Latin American coun- 
tries are hated is that the firms with property follow the rules of the country. 
If the country is feudalistic, the American firm will find tself “exercising 
the landowner’s prerogatives in that country.” 

This is more than the right to manage the land and its income. In feudal 
economies, land ownership carries with it government-like powers—the right 
to tax, to enact and enforce police regulations, to judge. Land ownership 
also confers the power to make decisions on investments in “social capital” 
(e.g., education, power projects, transportation). 

Hence, though American firms cannot really help themselves, they are 
tarred with the brush of feudalism and find themselves “sharing the villain’s 
role for those who want to strengthen the economic and legal position of 
the landless.” 

(Raymond J. Penn, “Public Interest in Private Property (Land),” LAND 
ECONOMICS, Vol. 37, No. 2, May, 1961, pp. 99-104.) 


LATIN AMERICAN PRESS—UNESCO REPORT 

This article summarizes a report issued by the Director General of UNES- 
CO of a meeting held in Santiago, Chile on “The Development of Information 
Media in Latin America.” Twenty-six experts in the press media from 26 


countries attended, plus observers from 13 international organizations, in- 
cludig the ILO, OAS, WHO, International Association for Radio and Tele- 
vision, International Federation of Newspaper Publishers, and others. 

General statements agreed to by conference participants and reproduced 
in the Secretary-General’s report were that concerted action is needed: “1) 
To strengthen the impact of the information media within the region, and 
2) To promote their effective use as a means of information and education for 
the people.” Recommendations were made that national news agencies should 
be expanded and adequate telecommunication facilities be established in 
the Latin American countries. 

Latin America is below the minimum standard of numbers of daily papers, 
television receivers, radio sets, and cinema sets recommended by UNESCO. 
Additionally, most of these facilities are in urban areas, and rural areas 
lack both these communications and the opportunities for formal education. 
The rural press, periodical press, and specialized press for serving education, 
agriculture, trade, and industry is still in its infancy. Adult illiteracy ranges 
between 11 and 80% for Latin American countries, and the press has the 
added obligation of lending support to literacy programs, and of publishing 
social and economic information desired by the adult population. Rural resi- 
dents account for 75% of the population and lack adequate press exposure. 

The UNESCO report stresses that there are few national news agencies 
in Latin America. Area newspapers are heavily dependent upon world agen- 
cies for coverage of news which is not strictly local. High cost of telecom- 
munication services creates another handicap to adequate regional and in- 
ternational news coverage. 

Research is needed to determine the quantity and quality of news flow 
within Latin America, and between Latin America and other regions. Also, 
research is needed to provide answers as to how the readibility of foreign 
news may be improved. 

(James W. Carty, Jr., “Needs of Latin American Press,” THE QUILL, 
July, 1961, pp. 10-11, 19.) 


THE WEST AND LATIN AMERICA 

The role of Latin American policy in the context of the international con- 
flict between East and West has been to favor and support the emancipa- 
tion of all peoples and, among other things, to defend the right to self- 
determination. The Atlantic, far from dividing Latin America from the West, 
facilitates interchange at a moment when tendencies have arisen toward 
supranational groupings of states. The economic interests which once brought 
the discovery of America now open new prospects for increasingly fruitful 
interchange between the West and Latin America. 
(Jose A. Mora, “Will Latin America Continue to Adhere to the West,” THE 
ANNALS, Vol. 336, July, 1961, p. 98.) 


AGAINST PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 

In very few parts of the world, and certainly not in Latin America, do the 
“private” universities play the positive and creative role that they do in the 
US. Most of the “private” universities in Latin America are really “confes- 
sional” schools controlled by the Catholic church. These schools do not al- 
ways have high standards and they usually depend on the tuition of the 
children of wealthy parents. 

When efforts are made to allow private universities to grant degrees (as 
in Argentina) the anti-clerical issue is therefore raised. The supporters of 
private universities argue that these are good defenses against Communism, 
but the opponents often see a tie-up between the old oligarchy, the Church, 
the Army, and the US. For this reason it seems unwise for the US to con- 


tinue its encouragement of the private university in Latin America. 
(Ronald Hilton, “Commentary,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 
14, No. 4, June, 1961, pp. 281-282.) 


THE LEAD AGREEMENT 

A conference of lead-producing nations in Mexico City produced a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” to limit production. This is a voluntary limitation sim- 
ilar to the one already adopted by tin producers.. The US announced its 
support of the procedure. (Mexico,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 
Vol. 14, No. 4, June, 1961, p. 201.) : 


“PEACE CONFERENCE” IN MEXICO . 

Indifference and a news blackout was the reaction of the Mexican gov- 
ernment and newspapers to a conference on “National Sovereignty, Economic 
Emancipation, and Peace” organized by former Mexican President Lazaro 
Cardenas and other pro-Castro supporters and Communist sympathizers to 
show Latin American solidarity behind the Castro government. When the 
anti-Castro invasion took place, Cardenas spoke to a huge anti-US crowd 
and volunteered to fly to Cuba to help repel the invaders. 
(“Mexico,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No.’s 2, 3, 4, April, 
May, and June, 1961.) 


CARDENAS’ ADDRESS TO CONSEEP 

(The following is an abstract of the Address of Welcome delivered by 
General Cardenas to the Conference on National Sovereignty, Economic 
Emancipation, and Peace. These remarks are representative of the tone and 
character of the whole conference.) 

Latin America has a pacifist tradition. The same desire. unites all our 
peoples: to combat imperialist warfare, in order to be able to develop our- 


selves integrally. The world is divided into Socialist States and Capitalist 
States. The capitalist system has two sectors: one with high industrialization, 
great wealth, and military power; the other containing a majority of na- 
tions with an agricultural economy and under the political domination of 
imperialist powers. A lasting peace is dependent on the liberation of all colon- 
ial lands, the absolute respect for sovereignty and the economic emancipa- 
tion of all nations. 

The people of Latin America want to break the latifundia and forms of 
feudal servitude by means of an agrarian reform. Although we are pacifists 
we must not confuse warlike violence and revolutionary violence—two en- 
tirely different things. It is the imperialist tactic to confuse the two and to 
convert revolutionary struggles into wars. Two other imperialist devices are 
the “anti-communist” policy and the austerity program. 

The Cuban people, led by incorruptible leaders, toppled not only an anti- 
national government, but also the foreign landholders, the telephone, electric 
and petroleum companies, the big subsidized newspapers, the mercenary ar- 
mies, and the creole opponents. In every country where the same instruments 
function the effects of the Cuban revolution have been felt. 

(Lazaro Cardenas, ‘“‘La Conferencia Latinoamericana por la Soberania Na- 
cional, La Emancipacion Economicay la Paz,” CUADERNOS AMERI- 
CANOS, Vol. 20, No. 3, May-June, 1961, pp. 55-61.) 


LATIN AMERICAN PRESS: CONTENT ANALYSIS 
(See part Nine, p. 95, below.) 


PART SEVEN: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


NEW ALUMINUM SOURCE 

A new process has been discovered and placed in pilot production for 
transforming clay and shale into aluminum on a commercially profitable basis. 
Such a method has been sought for at least the last half-century. 

For its most economical operation, this process would utilize coal power, 
and would consume the shale overburden and other mine wastes as raw 
material. This new process may eventually compete with and may disrupt 
natural bauxite production. 

(“R and D Briefs: Aluminum from Clay,” MISSILES AND SPACE, Vol. 7, 
No. 5, May, 1961, p. 10.) 


LIFE-SUPPORT CAPABILITIES: VOSTOK VS. MERCURY 

Only scant information has been released on the Vostok (“East”) capsule 
which returned Cosmonaut Gargarin from outer space. Among the limited 
information released was the fact that the 5-ton capsule had a fully develop- 
ed oxygen regenerative system capable of supporting life for 10 days. By 
way of contrast, the Mercury capsule is designed to support life for only 
24 hours. The reduction in weight of the Mercury’s oxygen required 4 months 
and involved a sizeable sub-system problem. 

The Vostok maintains sea-level pressures and normal oxygen content, 
while the Mercury has a less desirable 100% concentration of oxygen at 
5.5 psia. The Mercury life-support factors were selected due to weight limi- 
tations. US officials are not sure that man can operate at full effectiveness 
for prolonged periods at the pure oxygen concentration level. The key to 
the Soviet regenerative system is the use of superoxides which the US has 
explored but has yet to perfect. 

The bio-instrumentation experience of the Soviets far surpasses that of 
American capabilities. The Vostok carried both an electro-encephalograph 
and a ballistocardiograph (measures the force of the heartbeat). The US 
has neither instrument in a flight-ready condition. Many experts believe the 
Soviets have placed considerable emphasis on bioastronautics and that the 
Vostok achievements consist of more than merely a demonstration of the 
superior weight-lifting abilities of Soviet rockets. 

(“Soviet Lead Indicated in Bioastronautics,” AVIATION WEEK, Vol. 74, 
No. 20, May 15, 1961, pp. 34-37; Heather M. David, “Experts Warn of Life- 
Support Gap,” MISSILES AND ROCKETS, Vol. 8, No. 20, May 15, 1961, 
p. 46.) 

DID VOSTOK HAVE WINGS? 

The configuration of the Cosmic Ship IV, “Vostok,” has not been publish- 
ed by the Russians. The leader of the Soviet rocket development, Lt. Gen. 
Anatole Blaganravov, was attending a conference of the International As- 
tronautical Confederation in Florence, Italy, at the time of the Vostok 
launching. He indicated that the re-entry and landing were achieved “by 
a combination of parachute and glider techniques.” This disclosure suggests 
that the Soviets may have leap-frogged the simple capsule type vehicle, 
such as the Mercury employs, to a method approaching a winged spacecraft. 
if true, this would place the Russians at least a generation of vehicles ahead 
of the US efforts. 

The US Dyna-Soar program, a military re-entry space-glide vehicle, “has 
been starved for funds for years;” there were repeated delays in even get- 
ting it underway. The APOLLO is a civilian winged vehicle to circumnavi- 
gate 3 men around the moon. It has fared far worse than Dyna-Soar, and 
hardly exists except from press releases and a few advanced studies. 


(James Baar, “Did the Soviets Gain a Giant Military Step in Winged Space- 
craft?’ MISSILES AND ROCKETS, Vol. 8, No. 16, 17, April, 1961, pp. 
14-15.) 


PUGWASH CONFERENCES 

The Staff of the Senate Internal Security Subcommitee, under the super- 
vision of Senator Thomas Dodd, has conducted a study of the series of 
“Pugwash” Conferences on disarmament. This series of conferences was in- 
itiated by Cyrus Eaton, a politically naive Cleveland millionaire. Eaton no 
longer plays a part in these meetings. 

The article points out that the nature of the sessions has changed marked- 
ly since their founding. The participating scientists now include some of 
the world’s foremost scientific names, who also appear to have semi-official 
status with their governments. The 1960 Conference in Moscow was attended 
by all the members of the presidium of the Soviet Academy of Science. The 
US delegation included Jerome Wiesner and Walter W. Rostov, as well as 
several members of the President’s Scientific Advisory Committee. The at- 
tendance of both Wiesner and Rostov was prior to their assuming new roles 
with the Kennedy Administration. 

In keeping with the new character of the sessions, it is known in its revised 
official title as the Conference on Science and World Affairs. This year’s 
mid-September meeting will be conducted in Aspen, Colorado. 

The report of the Senate Subcommittee quite correctly states that the 
Soviets do attempt to employ the Conference for political propaganda pur- 
poses. The report appears to conclude, however, that American scientists are 
political babes in the woods in dealing with their Soviet counterparts. Such 
contentions hardly appear realistic. If the President has selected several of 
the US participants as close advisors, their political as well as their scientific 
abilities must not be deserving of blanket condemnation. 


(“Pugwash Conferences, Science in the News,” SCIENCE, Vol. 133, No. 
3465, May 26, 1961, pp. 1693-1695.) 


PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


NEW STATES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The vast majority of new states did not participate in the creation of in- 
ternational law—in fact, some of its rules appear to have been formulated 
specifically to fit the interests of the great powers and the investor countries 
as opposed to the interests of the underdeveloped and weaker countries that 
import capital. The doctrine of responsibility of states, for example, was 
merely the legal garb that served to cloak and protect the imperialistic in- 
terest of the international oligarchy during the 19th century and the first 
part of the 20th. Accordingly, there is, among the relatively new countries 
generally, less acceptance of the provisions of classic international law and 
widespread opposition to compulsory arbitration, the adoption of strict arbi- 
tral procedure, and the obligatory jurisdiction of the World Court. This is 
despite the fact that smaller countries cannot rely on force and should find 
it to their interest that a universal normative order be precisely formulated 
and obligatorily applied. 

The solution consists not so much in reproaching the new countries for 
their disinclination to acept judical settlement as it does in facilitating their 
access to the creative processes of international law. The mechanics of treaty- 
making, it has been said, are the conservative agent of international law 
par excellence, and it is to the interest of the new states to facilitate and 
simplify the methods of creating and changing international’ law. The new 
states benefit from the majority principle within international organizations, 
and gradually there will be a shift in emphasis toward a strengthening of the 
quasi-legislative functions of international organizations. The newer states 
will provide the stimulus. The position of the group of states adhering dog- 
matically to the concept of state sovereignty, such as those belonging to the 
Soviet group, which now cannot even conceive of international obligations 
other than those derived from a signed and ratified treaty, may become more 
liberal as the number of Afro-Asian states increases. Conversely, the highly 
developed Western states may change their position and insist that any and 
all modifications of international law be agreed upon by treaty. 

The process of broadening participation in the creation of international 
law can be achieved now in various ways, such as by broadening the com- 
position of the International Law Commission and by selecting new topics 
for codification that reflect the new phenomena and tendencies that have 
occurred in the world. However, the drafting and ratification of treaties is 
an unnecessarily cumbersome method of codifying practices that are already 
clearly a part of international law. In such cases, the non-conventional decla- 
tative code, adopted by the General Assembly, may be useful insofar as it 
achieves the purpose of providing stability and precision to the customary 
norms without the complications of the treaty procedure. The determination 
by the Assembly that they were customary rules or general principles of law 
would have considerable juridical value, very close to compulsory character. 
(Jorge Castaneda, Alternate Representative of Mexico to the UN, “The Un- 
derdeveloped Countries and the Development of International Law,” IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, Vol. 15, No. 1, Winter 1961, pp. 
38-48.) 


NON-INTERVENTION VS. PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 

Is the principle of non-intervention perfectly compatible with the desire 
to defend human rights and promote democracy in the Western Hemisphere? 
(In a well-documented study of — of the Draft Convention 


on Human Rights and the Draft Convention on the Effective Exercise of 
Representative Democracy, the author appears to imply that they are not 
compatible.) 

Adoption of a convention on human rights, which appears not to be tarred 
with the interventionist brush in many Latin American minds, would be an 
entering wedge which might permit subsequent extension of the activity of 
the OAS. If the members of the OAS continue to maintain their previous 
attitude on non-intervention with regard to the defense of democracy, efforts 
by the US to raise living standards and educational levels, coupled with the 
human rights approach, may be the wisest course in trying to build a truly 
democratic way of life in Latin America. 

(M. Margaret Ball, “Issue for the Americas: Non-Intervention vs. Human 
Rights and the Preservation of Democratic Institutions,” INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION, Vol. 15, No. 1, Winter 1961, pp. 21-37.) 


SOVIETS BY-PASS IAEA 

— The immediate practical consequences of Moscow’s aid in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy have for the time being remained limited, both within 
and outside the Soviet bloc. But the same cannot be said of its ideological 
and political implications and its world-wide publicity value. 

This program has made the USSR the only nation besides the US to be 
active in this new area of international aid. The actually limited scope of 
Russia’s endeavors thus far does not seem to have materially affected its 
high prestige as a donor state. 

The present mechanics of Soviet administration of aid in this field bolster 
persistent Russian contentions that these questions should be handled on 
a bilateral, ad hoc basis, rather than through the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, of which the Russians are critical. 

Finally, there is the question of international supervision. Control guar- 
antees age invariably included in US “Atoms-for-Peace” treaties; and, 
at Washington’s insistence, they have also been made part of IAEA’s charter. 
The lack of such express conditions in Soviet treaties (even though it is to 
a great extent only a formal omission adequately compensated by the re- 
alities of the Soviet program’s actual implementation) has considerable 
appeal in “neutralist” quarters and an undeniable propaganda value. Every 
Soviet success in a “control-less” project directly bolsters, as it is intended 
to, the Soviet campaign against control and inspection schemes in the more 
crucial area of disarmament negotiations. 

(George Ginsburgs, “Soviet Atomic Energy Agreements,” INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION, Vol. 15, No. 1, Winter 1961, pp. 49-65.) 


UN CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 

Khrushchev’s “troika” proposal plunged the UN into a constitutional crisis, 
which is the more serious as it invalidates hopes that the UN might in time 
become a somewhat independent and therefore stabilizing factor in world 
politics. Actually, the constitutional crisis antedates the Soviet proposal, and 
also relates to the unsatisfactory representation on various bodies of the 
many new member states of the UN. It is noteworthy to what extent the 
UN has contributed to the increasing prestige and influence of the small 
states, which was not anticipated when the Charter was framed. The cold 
war shifted emphasis from a deadlocked Security to the universal-member- 
ship General Assembly, which was the only body capable of action in this 
period. The US could between 1945 and 1955 always count on overwhelming 
majorities in the Assembly, and it therefore took the lead in transferring 
influence to that body. It was only in the latter half of the ’50’s that the 
new nations, and the shifts in world power and alignments, made this action 
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appear a dangerous oversimplification of the problem. Each of the Cold War 
contestants began to woo the smaller nations, and the two conflicts— 
the Cold War and the anti-colonial struggle—became progressively more in- 
tertwined. 

The increase of Russian and the decline of American influence in the UN 
are due to political, military, and economic factors which have changed 
the global balance of power to the advantage of the East and the disadvan- 
tage of the West. This does not mean that the Soviet Union will replace 
the US as a hegemonic power in the UN, but it does mean that it now has 
opportunties for maneuvering in the Assembly which were foreclosed to it 
at an earlier time. 

The political factors cited above have also had their impact on the posi- 
tion of the Secretary-General. This position has acquired increased strength 
under both Mr. Lie and Mr. Hammerskjold. There are indications that the 
latter favors a change in the position of the UN—from a mere agent of 
governments to a somewhat independent force in world affairs, with conse- 
quent shifts in the position of the Secretary-General. 

The danger of paralysis of the entire organization is infinitely more im- 
minent and serious than the threat to the Secretary-Generals’ position. 
(Erich Hula, “The United Nations in Crisis,’ SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 
27, No. 4, Winter 1960, pp. 387-420.) 


PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


DEFINITIONS DETERMINE CONCLUSIONS 

Definitions of words and terms play an important part in the results 
obtained in research. To illustrate this point, the author examines a number 
of concepts in international relations and demonstrates the effects of using 
definitions with variant meanings. “Power,” for example, has been used in 
several senses, i.e. as force or conflict, competitive rivalry, or as capability. 
Those theorists who define “power” broadly and “morality” narrowly will 
usually be led to the conclusion that power is the overriding goal in inter- 
national politics. 

Another set of definitional problems involves the use of terms which have 
an especially influential or partially determinative impact upon the result 
achieved. A good example of this is Karl Deutsch’s distinction between 
pluralisitc and amalgamated security communities. The conclusion that plu- 
ralistic security communities are more successful in avoiding war than amal- 
gamated communities is largely a matter of definition. The pluralistic se- 
curity community was defined as a community “having dependable expec- 
tations of peaceful change among its population.” Significantly, the designa- 
tion ‘pluralistic security community” applies only when the prospect of war 
among potential constituent units is already remote. A similiar criterion is 
not applied to the amalgamated security community which may be bursting 
with the seeds of revolution. While a breakdown in the pluralistic security 
community, by definition, is unexpected, the dissolution of the amalgamated 
bond is today as much the rule as the exception in international politics. 


A third set of definitional problems occurs in the transition from empiri- 
cal to logical statements. It is important that we distinguish empirical and 
logical investigation and use the proper methods and concepts accordingly. 
For example, the contention that “all social affairs are a struggle for power” 
may be logically deduced, given certain definitional constructs, but cannot 
be empirically proved. 


(Richard N. Rosecrance, ‘Categories, Concepts, and Reasoning in the Study 
of International Relations,’ BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, Vol. 6, No. 3, July, 
1961, pp. 222-31.) 


SIMULATION REVIEW 

This article consists largely of a review of the literature on simulation as 
related to social relations and organizations. Simulation makes it possible 
to explore the implications of actions not really taken at the time the case 
was observed. Its utility as a research and training tool in the study of Inter- 
national Relations is now being demonstrated at Northwestern University. 
Speaking specifically of simulation in International Relations, the author 
notes that: “The results are no more predictive of the behavior in the real 
world given these eventualities, than is a mathematical model, but the num- 
ber of insights to be derived from a study of the process is much greater.” 
(Richard L. Meier, “Explorations in the Realm of Organization Theory, IV: 
The Simulation of Social Organizations,” BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, Vol. 
6, No. 3, July, 1961, pp. 222-31.) 


SIMULMATICS APPLIED TO POLITICS 
This is a review of the “Simulmatics Project” used in the 1960 presidential 
election to simulate, among other things, the impact of the religious issue on 
the election outcome. This was accomplished by the computer simulations. 
Through use of “old” poll results which anticipated elections since 1952 
(both presidential and congressional) me 1960 pre-election polls it was found 


possible to develop a computer program. The 62 polls selected for use in the 
experiment represented a total of over 100,000 interviews. The polls provided 
identfication data on voter’s socio-economic status, party, race, sex, city size, 
region, and religion when available. Attention was centered on polls which 
attempted to identify vote intention with relation to selected issues, i.e., 
civil rights, social legislation, and foreign affairs. Over 480 voter types were 
identified and first simulations were made on a state-by-state basis. The 
second simulation, that of the impact of the religious issue on the election, 
was based on the state simulation. 

The authors note that this type of research was impossible as recently as 
10 years ago. It is now possible due to the increased knowledge of a socio- 
logical and psychological nature with regard to voting and decision-making, 
because of the availability of past survey data, and because of the develop- 
ment of high-speed computers. This project is set forth as an example of what 
the future may hold for social science research. 

(Ithiel de Sola Pool, and Robert Abelson, “The Simulmatics Project,” 
PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 25, No. 2, Summer 1961, pp. 167- 
183.) 


PARKINSON NOT LAW 

There are two, propositions concerning the relationship between the size 
of an organization and the size of its administrative component: one of these 
is the Parkinsonian proposal that the relationship between the size of the 
administrative component and the total size of its containing organization 
is such that the larger the size of the organization, the greater will be the pro- 
portion given over to its administrative component. On the other hand, 
Reinhard Bendix in a recent investigation presented evidence pointing in the 
opposite direction, showing that in the German industrial experience between 
1907 and 1933, the percentage of adminstrative salary workers declined with 
increasing size of the establishment. The results of the present investigation, 
involving Veterans Hospitals, show that the relative size of the administra- 
tive component decreases as the number of persons performing identical 
tasks in the same place increases. However, the relative size of the adminis- 
trative component increases as the number of places at which work is per- 
formed increases, and the number of tasks performed at the same place in- 
creases (or as roles become increasingly specialized and differentiated). 
(Theodore R. Anderson and Seymour Warkov, “Organizational Size and 
Functional Complexity: A Study of Administration in Hospitals,” AMERI- 
CAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 26, No. 1, February, 1961, pp. 23- 
28.) 


COALITION THEORY 

In every historian’s description of a revolution, in every political biogra- 
pher’s description of his subject, there is a more or less explicit account of 
the coalitions and alliances which furthered the final outcome. Sociological 
research since Simmel has focused on the relatively simple and manageable 
three-person group. 

Coalitions are defined as temporary, means-oriented, alliances among in- 
dividuals or groups which differ in goals. A full-fledged coalition situation is 
one in which four conditions are present: 1) There is a decision to be made 
and there are more than two social units attempting to maximize their share 
of the payoffs; 2) no single alternative will maximize the payoff to all par- 
ticipants; 3) no participant has dictatorial power (i.e. no one has initial re- 
sources sufficient to control the decision by himself); and 4) no participant 
has veto power (i.e. no member must be included in every winning coalition). 

To predict who will join whom in any specific instance, one must have 
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knowledge of 1) the initial distribution of resources; 2) the payoff for each 
coalition ; 3) non-utilitarian strategy preferences ; and 4) the effective decision 
point. On this basis, it is hypothesized that any participant will expect others 
to demand from a coalition a share of the payoff pioportional to the amount 
of resources which they contribute to the coalition. 


(William A. Gamson, “A Theory of Coalition Formation,” AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 26, No. 3, June, 1961, pp. 373-382.) 


CROSS-CULTURAL AGRARIAN FACTORS 

The objective of this article is to identify some of the pertinent factors 
which influence the extent to which similar types of institutions are emerging 
to serve shared goals in planned programs of economic and social develop- 
ment. 

In many ways, the farmers of Loas and those of Serbia have little in 
common. Nevertheless, there are some interesting parallels: both countries 
are former colonial areas; in each country there is an adequate food supply 
and a lack of direct population pressure on the land; both civilizations go back 
to prehistoric times, but neither Lao nor Serb villages have long histories. 


A basic difference exists in the relationship between the farmer and the 
state, and in the villager’s attitude toward change in these 2 cultures. Among 
the Serbs there;is no concept of inherent inferiority in dealing with govern- 
ment officials, even of the highest rank. There is keen interest in national 
and international affairs. The Serbian Orthodox Church is almost indissolub- 
ly linked wtih the concept of nationality. In contrast, the Laotian villager 
regards the government as an exterior force over which he has no influence. 
He is not interested in the outside world. Buddhism, with its emphasis on 
individual responsibility, also sets up a striking contrast to the Serbian re- 
ligious situation. The Serbian peasant sees himself as part of a larger political 
system, within which he can alter his position through his own effort. The 
Lao villagers accept his place in a traditional hierarchy which he perceives 
as impossible to alter. 

(Joel M. Halpern, “Culture Change in Laos and Serbia: Possible Tenden- 
cies Toward Universal Organizational Patterns,” HUMAN ORGANIZA- 
TION, Vol. 20, No. 1, Spring 1961, pp. 11-14.) 


POLITICAL RESEARCH AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 

Modern political science has had considerable difficulty in encompassing 
the insights and discoveries of modern psychology and in relating private 
motivations to public actions. The link between personality and political be- 
havior is established by recognizing that personality development depends 
upon the individual’s perceptions of social reality, his emotionally-condition- 
ed responses to his environment, and his learned modes of evaluating reality. 
The author feels that E. H. Erikson has done some of the most promising 
work in linking personality and political behavior. Erikson views political 
socialization not as a series of random experiences, but as a trend develop- 
ment since childhood. Our search should be for more than connections be- 
tween isolated attitudes and opinions on the one hand, and demographic 
characteristics on the other; it should be for the more complete pattern, the 
full style of political actors. 


(Lucien W. Pye, “Personal Identity and Political Ideology,” BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE, Vol. 6, No. 3, July, 1961, pp. 205-221.) 


FOLLOWERSHIP AS EGO RESPONSE 

The power of the group leader is analyzed in terms of the psychoanalytic 
notion of identification. Ego identification toward a group leader is pattern- 
ed upon ego responses developed — childhood. When the group mem- 


bers identify with a leader, they transfer power to him, serving him the 
common ego ideals as they once submitted to their individual ego ideals. 
Identification toward the leader, and hence his power, is enhanced when he 
treats group members as equal among themselves and when he is paternal- 
istic. Like the child attributing omnipotent power to the parent in return 
for security, the group members transfer power to the group leader in return 
for order and protection. 

(Franklin S. Klaf, “The Power of the Group Leader,” PSYCHOANALY- 
SIS AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, Vol. 48, No. 2, Summer 
1961, pp. 45-51.) 


ATTITUDE STUDY ON SOUTH AFRICANS 

A sample of 94 South African political science students, both colored and 
white, were interviewed using techniques similar to those developed by Gil- 
lespie and Allport in their studies of how the youth of several countries 
view the future. Among the more interesting results are the following: Non- 
whites are more pessimistic about the future than the whites; the whites 
are equally divided on the issue of conservatism, the non-whites overwhelm- 
ingly conservative; and by and large, South African students have little 
international sense due to the excessive parochialism of South African life. 
(L. Bloom, A. R. C. De Crespigny, and J. E. Spence, “An Inter-Disciplinary 
Study of Social, Moral, and Political Attitudes of White and Non-White 
South African University Students,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY, Vol. 54, June, 1961, pp. 3-12.) 


ATTITUDE STUDY OF ARAB STUDENTS 

A group of Arab students were asked 1) whether they thought American 
students were friendly and interested in associating with Arab students; 
2) whether Arab students were interested in associating with American stu- 
dents; and 3) whether Arab students had difficulty in making dates with 
Americans. Responses by percentage were as follows: 74% thought that 
Americans were friendly and interested in interacting with Arab students, 
while 24% felt differently ; 65% thought that Arab students wanted to associ- 
ate with Americans, while 35% thought that Arab students had no such de- 
sire; the same percentages applied on the final question as on the second. 


It has been theorized that when certain members of a great (minority) 
group perceive members of the host culture to be unfriendly and disinterest- 
ed in knowing them or interacting with them, the guest group is more likely 
to avoid contacts with members of the host culture and to view these people 
and their culture negatively. However, this study showed no statistically 
significant association between the Arab students’ preceptions of their atti- 
tude toward interaction with Americans and their satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with their sojourn in this country. 

(Khalil I. Gezi, “Arab Students and American Students,” SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 45, No. 4, July, 1961, pp. 441-447.) 


ATTITUDES OF GEORGIA STUDENTS 

A world-mindedness test was given to psychology and education students 
at the University of Georgia. Among the conclusions are the following: 1) 
There is a progressive increase in the world-mindedness attitude score from 
the freshman to the senior year in college, with the scores for the girls slight- 
ly higher than those for boys. 2) Students from the South and Southeast 
score lower on the scale than do students who have lived outside the South. 
3) Students from an agricultural background scored lowest while those from 
a professional background scored highest on the world-minded attitude scale. 
4) The average students at the University of Georgia enrolled in educational 
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psychology courses are anti-world-minded, as measured by the Sampson and 
Smith world-minded attitude test. 

(Karl C. Garrison, “World-minded Attitudes of College Students in a South- 
ern University,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 54, June, 
1961, pp. 147-53.) 


ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY FIGURES 


At UCLA, 100 male college subjects were given questionnaires designed 
to determine basic attitudes toward authority figures. The following con- 
clusions were reached: 1) Attitudes of submission or opposition toward the 
father as an authority figure do not generalize to other authority figures 
such as teachers and employers. 2) Attitudes toward certain non-parental 
authority figures namely teachers and employers are generalized. 3) Atti- 
tudes toward authority figures are not generalized to non-authority figures. 


(Benson H. Marsten and James C. Coleman, “Specificity of Attitudes 
Toward Parental and Non-Parental Authority Figures.” JOURNAL OF 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 17, No. 1, May, 1961, pp. 96-101.) 


LATIN AMERICAN PRESS: CONTENT ANALYSIS 


This study chose the period January to March, 1959 to make a comparative 
analysis between 7 South American and 7 US daily newspapers as to foreign 
news and picture content. The NEW YORK TIMES was used for com- 
parison and analyzed separately. South American dailies analyzed included: 
O ESTADO, Sao Paulo, Brazil; LA PRENZA, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
EL MERCURIO, Santiago, Chile; EL DIA, Montevideo, Uruguay; EL 
NACIONAL, Caracas, Venezuela; LA PRENSA, Lima, Peru; and EL 
TIEMPO, Bogot, Colombia. The US papers were: LOUISVILLE COURI- 
ER JOURNAL, the PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, the 
WASHINGTON (D.C.) STAR, the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, the ST. 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, the DENVER POST, and the LOS ANGELES 
TIMES. 

Criteria for selection of newspapers surveyed included circulation size, 
geographical distribution, and prestige position of the newspaper. The party 
press was excluded from the South American sample. The average daily 
circulation of the South American papers was 128,812; that of the US: 
404,227. 

International news coverage pertaining to 6 major world areas was classi- 
fied and measured. The areas were: US, South America, Communist China, 
the Middle East, Western Europe, and the USSR, including its satellites. 


Conclusions were that 7 South American papers published approximately 
double the daily volume of foreign news published by the 7 US dailies. 
Publication of foreign news by the NEW YORK TIMES was almost twice 
the amount published in the South American papers. 


The South American papers coverage of foreign news was, for the most 
part, devoted to news about the US, while the US papers devote something 
like 1/20 the same amount of news space to South America. This demon- 
states a lack of balance in mutual reporting. South American papers exceeded 
the US papers in coverage of news from other world areas by 4 to 3. The 
South Amercan papers did not report extensively on the Sino-Soviet areas, 
while US readers have greater exposure to news from the Communist coun- 
tries. The US papers surveyed devote almost 1/2 their foreign affairs cov- 
erage to Western Europe, and yet South American readers are exposed by 
their newspapers to almost twice the total news volume about Western 
Europe as are US readers. Except for the NEW YORK TIMES, the WASH- 
INGTON STAR had the heaviest foreign news coverage of US papers studi- 
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ed. O ESTADO led the other South American dailies in volume of foreign 
tlews coverage. 

In the case of US papers, increase in circulation correlates to an increase 
in foreign news coverage; in the South American press foreign news cover- 
age decreased as circulation size increased. The South American papers by 
use of about 1/2 the total amount of space used by the US papers are able 
to publish daily more foreign news than the US papers. 

(James W. Markham, “Foreign News in the United States and South Ameri- 
can Press,” PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 25, No. 2, Summer 
1961, pp. 249-261.) 


MONITORING COMMUNICATIONS 

In any socal organization the system of communication lines, or the net- 
work of communication, is of the utmost importance to the working of the 
organization. The author discusses communication networks which illustrate 
special types of organization, such as the cocktail party, the rural community, 
the military, teaching and telephone systems. It is concluded that organized 
activity in which human beings participate must have a communication net- 
work, whether planned or evolved, and that those systems “most highly im- 
plemented” require the most monitoring. That is, they must have a system 
of control over the various types of information dispatched from communica- 
tion centers. 
(Dan McLachlan, Jr., “Communication Networks and Monitoring,” PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 25, No. 2, Summer 1961, pp. 194-209.) 


FUNCTIONS OF ETHNOCENTRISM 

This paper attempts to develop a set of systematically interrelated and 
researchable hypotheses about ethnocentrism. Ethnocentrism is defined as 
the tendency of group members to judge other cultures by the standards of 
judgment prevailing in their own culture; the ethnocentric group member 
projects the values of his own group into the social systems of others. 

The functions of ethnocentrism include its contribution to group loyalty 
and to uniformity within the group, making for solidarity which fosters a 
strong and permanent group organization. If ethnocentrism promotes social 
control within the group, it may make the group more effective at adapta- 
tion of environment, even when it interferes with the group’s adaptation to 
environment. On the other side, ethnocentrism often contributes to conflict. 
Human groups develop hostility to other human groups in proportion as 
these others are seen as ethnocentric. It cannot be asserted that ethnocen- 
trism is the cause of war; it is only suggested that it is a factor whch enables 
men to engage in war despite rational considerations to the contrary. 

A series of 5 hypotheses and 10 theorems is suggested, as follows: 

1. The greater the in-group’s ethnocentrism, the greater the consequent 
likelihood of conflict with out-groups. 

2. The greater the in-group’s ethnocentrism the greater its consequent 
solidarity. 

3. The greater the in-group’s ethnocentrism, the greater the consequent 
conformity of in-group members. 

4. The greater the in-group’s solidarity, the greater the consequent ccn- 
formity of in-group members. 

5. The greater the conformity of in-group members, the greater the in- 
group’s consequent effectiveness. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

1. The greater the in-group’s ethnocentrism, the greater the consequent 
conformity of in-group members (from postulates 2 and 4). 

2. The greater the in-group’s = the greater the in-group’s con- 


sequent effectiveness (from postulates 4 and 5). 

3. The greater the in-group’s ethnocentrism, the greater the in-groups 
consequent effectiveness (from postulate 2 and theorem 2). 

4. There is a positive association between in-group solidarity and likeli- 
hood of conflict with out-groups (from postulates 1 and 2). 

5. There is a positive association between likelihood of conflict with out- 
groups (from postulates 1 and 3). 

6. There is a positive association between in-group solidarity and likeli- 
> of withdrawal from interaction with out-groups (from postulates 2 and 

7. There is a positive association between the conformity of in-group mem- 
bers and the likelihood of conflict with out-groups (from postulate 1 and 
theorem 1). 

8. There is a positive association between the in-group’s effectiveness 
3. the likelihood of conflict with out-groups (from postulate 1 and theorem 

9. There is a positive association between the conformity of in-group mem- 
bers and the likelihood of withdrawal from interaction with out-groups 
(from postulate 3 and theorem 1). 

10. There is a positive association between the in-group’s effectiveness and 
the likelihood of withdrawal from interaction with out-groups (from postulate 
3 and theorem 3). 

(William R. Catton Jr., “The Functions and Dysfunctions of Ethnocentrism: 
: Theory,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. 8, No. 3, Winter 1960-61, pp. 201 
11.) 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND POPULATION CONTROL 


The future course of today’s underdeveloped areas will inevitably differ 
from that followed by the West in the past because they operate in a differ- 
ent total environment and must therefore work out a different adaptation to 
this environment. One of the outstanding problems is that of population 
pressure. The author suggests that it is more useful to inquire into techno- 
logical and organizational correlates of the population problem than to base 
one’s analysis on a value-centered scheme which maintains merely that life 
is valued and death deplored (hence leading to acceptance of more births 
and simultaneous acceptance of methods to delay death). It is suggested 
that any element of technology that is being considered for export to back- 
ward areas should be evaluated with respect to its potential bearing upon 
social structure; if the bearing would be profound, the new element should 
be introduced only in carefully calculated stages. 

Much current discussion of the population problem concerns the feasibility 
and desirability of introducing birth control devices, without appreciating the 
fact that crucial organizational changes may be required before birth control 
techniques can have any really significant impact. Technology is not the sole 
factor in fertility control; possibly it is not even the most important. Lack 
of contraceptive gadgets is no barrier to cutting fertility when the social 
situation otherwise encourages reduction of the birth rate. The overall struc- 
ture of the family and community are crucial variables. Family structure is 
best regarded as an organizational response to a wider setting; hence im- 
portant structural changes in the family are called forth by major alterations 
in the social fabric of the larger community and society. 

The article concludes with an appeal to sociologists to emphasize the kind 
of broad organizational analysis that they may be uniquely prepared to 
contribute to social science as well as to action programs related to under- 
developed countries. 


(Leo F. Schnore, “Social Problems in the Underdeveloped Areas: An Eco- 
— View,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. 8, No. 3, Wnter 1960/61, pp. 182- 
1.) 
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